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LOUISIANA. 

The emblematical picture on this page, designed for us by Bil- 
lings, groups gracefully together some of the most characteristic 
features of the great State of Louisiana. In the very centre of 
the design are the State arms, the device of which is a pelican 
feeding her young. Overhead is a tiara of the stars of the 
Union, and the scales of justice, with an appropriate motto. On 
the right is seen a gang of negroes, cutting sugar canes. A cou- 


ple of servants who appear to have had a dispute are referring the | 


matter to their master, who is riding over his plantation. To the 


left are Indians, engaged in their famous ball-play. 


State arms is a general view of New Orleans ; the crescent moon 
in the sky indicating the popular title of the place—the Crescent 
City. The State of Louisiana comprises an arca of about 41,225 
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square miles. It was visited and the mouth of the Mississippi 
discovered by Lasalle, in 1691. In 1712 M. Crozart obtained a 
grant of the whole territory from Louis XIV., and called it Louis- 
ianain honor of that monarch. John Law, the famous banker, 
bought it in 1717, but after the failure of his schemes, it reverted 
to the crown of France and was transferred to Spain in 1762. It 
was retroceded to France in 1800, and was purchased by Presi- 
dent Jefferson, of Napoleon, in 1803, for the sum of $11,250,000. 
Louisiana was admitted into the Union in 1812. The surface of 
Louisiana nowhere attains a greater elevation than 200 feet. A 
great variety of minerals are found within the State, and the soil 
is highly productive. Tropical fruits grow in the southern parts, 
and the apple and other fruits in the northern. Almost all kinds 
of grain are raised here; tobacco, rice, sugar, &c. The sugur 


— 


crop of 1853 amounted to 321,939 hogsheads. The sylva of Lou- 
isiana is rich in a great variety of forest trees. As much of the 
State is yet unsettled, bears and wolves are sometimes found here. 
Birds and beasts abound in the woods, while huge alligators 
and various species of turtle are found in the swamps and bayous. 
The manufactures of Louisiana are not important; but her com- 
merce, from her position and advantages, is very great. Educa- 
tion receives due provision and encouragement. In 1850 there 
were 306 churches in the State. Its population in 1850, 517,762. 
There are several :aiiroads and canals in the State connected with 
the navigation of the Mississippi, which give quite a strong impe- 
tus to business ; and other public works of the kind are in con- 
templation, some of which are already undergoing the process of 
construction. 
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BARBARIGO THE STRANGER. 
A TALE OF MILAN DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


[conTinveD.] 


CHAPTER XVI.—{contixvep.| 


“The thing is in train,” answered the count, hopefully, and 
with considerable assurance. “I have touched the duchess’s 
feelings, and am sure she will urge my suit. I told her Frances- 
co was dead, and I think she bore the news very calmly. And I 
think I convinced her that I love her daughter most truly.” 

“So far all is well,” said the duke ; “‘but there is yet one 
obstacle, and one that ’twere well to remove. You know 
Barbarigo 

“ What—the ubiquitous stranger ?” 

“Tea.” 

“I know him by sight, but I think no one knows him fully.” 

“ You are right, count; but he is in our way.” 

Ha—how ?” 

“T cannot teil you. I can only tell you that he has even had 
the audacity to come to me and forbid me to oppose the marquis ; 
and from what I have overheard since Julia’s return, I know that 
he has seen her, and that he has promised to assist her. I put him 
in one of my deepest dungeons when he came to me, and he dis- 
appeared as if by magic. He is dangerous. He has sworn to 
help the marquis, and we know not where his power may end.” 

“But do you not know something of this strange man, my 
lord ?” 

“T am sorely puzzled, count, on that very thing. There is in 
my memory something that calls those features to mind in con- 
nection with things long since passed; but I cannot get at the 
bottom of it. 1 know the face is familiar, but to save my soul 
from perdition, I cannot tell when nor where he has crossed my 
path before. But this I do know; he is in our way, and may 
thwart us if we do not dispose of him.” 

“ And how shall that be done?” asked the count, gazing fixedly 
into Visconti’s face. 

“Can you not judge? You know no open means could be 
used. How would you dispose of a viper?” 

“T would tread on it.” 

“ But if ’twere very poisonous you would strike it ?” 

“ Then why not use Barbarigo the same ? 
opportunity than I.” 

“By the host, my lord, I shall not stop at trifics, if there’s real- 
ly danger in my path. I have trusty servants.” 

“Then watch forthe man. He will be in the city ere long, 
for I know that he is expected here at the palace. Will you watch 
for him ?” 

“T will.” 

“ And mind—he must not come hither.” 

“ No—he shall, if saint, go up to his last home. If sinner, his 
course will be downward. But he shall not come here.” 

The duke grasped Loredano’s hand, and ere they separated, 
Barbarizo’s death-warrant was sealed ! 


You will have more 


CHAPTER XVII. 
SUNSHINE IN A PRISON-HOUSE. 


Wuen daylight came, Francesco found himself in a dungeon 
not so damp as the one he had left at Verona, but far more 
gloomy in appearance and association. The walls of the cell were 
of solid rock, and so neatly placed were the stones that ’twas 
with difficulty the prisoner could find any seam. Even the door 
was missing. The marquis looked in every direction, but the 
surface of the wall presented the same appearance on all handr, 
This puzzled him much. He knew, of course, that he had entered 
at a door, for he had heard it open and shut, but it was not to be 
found now. He thumped upon various parts of the wall, but 
from every place came the same solid, massive sound. The cell 
was octangular in form, its eight sides being equal, and the ceiling 
was an arch of the same shape, the eight angles meeting at a 
point in the centre. The place was about eight feet in diameter, 
and the only furniture was @ simple palict of oak, upon which was 
thrown a mass of unconfined straw. 

The light came into the dungeon through narrow crevices where 
the arch of the ceiling joined with the wall, and the apertures 
were let through the masonry in such @ manner that they could 
hardly be detected were it not for the light which struggled in 
through them, their course being oblique, and parallel with the 
rise of the ceiling ; so that the rays of light glanced upward along 
the arch and were then reflected down. 

The very form and structure of this place were horrible, for the 
fact was at once apparent that it was made for no common prison. 
As soon as the light was sufficient the marquis began to examine 
the walls to see if he could find any inscriptions thereon, for he 
had heard of the various things which had been found written up- 
on the walls of such places, But he found nothing of the kind, 
Yet he at length found something which he at once translated 
into a calender—a record of passing time, It was a simple score 
—z« succession of marks scratched upon the wall with some hard 
point, These marks were made in groups of seven each, the 


seventh line being drawn diagonally across the other six. Of 
course these single lines were days, and the groups represented 
weeks. Francesco counted them, and he made forty six groups— 
almost a year some fellow-being had passed within the dungeon. 

And should he take hope from this—or should he only shudder 
at such a prospect? If a prisoner had remained there so long as 
that, then the inmate of the dungeon was not, of course, condemn- 
ed to instant or speedy death. And if time were granted, per- 
haps escape might be possible. The marquis tried to hope, for he 
had promise of succor from Barbarigo. But then what power 
had Barbarigo here ¢ 

For a long time the prisoner’s mind was wandering about in 
search of something upon which to hang its hopes. He had 
passed through many trials in his lifetime, and thus far he had 
come off free from every danger. Thus had he gained a sort of 
indwelling hope which seldom left him. But gradually the sterner 
reality was left alone in his mind. He had no companion now. 
That faithful guardian of his person—his Damascus blade—was 
gone, and he was in the hands of those whose power was as 
the venomous serpent that crawls upon its mission of death at 
midnight. 

He was upon the point of turning towards the pallet to sit 
down, when a small dark ohject near the wall arrested his atten- 
tion. He approached it and stooped down, and found it to be a 
small loaf of black bread and an earthen pot of water. How it 
came there he knew not, though he judged, of course, that it must 
have been placed there while he slept ; for he had sunk into a sort 
of drowse upon the straw. Where this lay he examined the wall 
more thoroughly, but without effect. He could find nothing that 
looked or sounded like a door. He drank some of the water, 
which was sweet and pure, but he had no appetite for food. He 
placed the loaf and jar near the head of his pallet, and then sat 
down. 

The day passed slowly away, and the night came. The prison- 
er slept, but his dreams were terrible, and ever and anon he would 
arise to shake off the fearful phantoms which clung to his drowsy 
imagination. At length the morning came again, and another 
loaf and another jar of water were found, but not in the same 
position where the first were placed. Francesco was wondering if 
they would give him a new jar every night, when he discovered 
that the first one was gone. Of course some one must have been 
in his dungeon. He resolved that the following night he would 
watch, and discover, if he could, how access was gained to him. 

Another day passed away, and another night came. The pris- 
oner had slept part of the afternoon, for he was planning to watch 
through the night. As the last beam and glimmer faded from 
the arched cciling, he sat down upon his pallet and bowed his 
head. There was something terribly lonesome in the place. At 
Verona the hum of busy life had come to greet his ears and keep 
him company through the day, but he heard not a sound here. 
Since he had been confined not a human sound had broken in 
upon the dull monotony of the place—only at times there came 
the dim reverberations of a distant bell; but even that had a sol- 
emn, deathly echo, more like the knell of the tomb than like the 
ring of earth. 

Hour after hour wore on, and the prisoner still kept his eyes 
open. At times his heavy lids would droop, and a few turns 
across the dungeon were necessary. But as the night wore on 
and all was still, nature called for rest so stoutly that the marquis 
resolved to lie down and close his lids, but still keep his ears 
open. He had done that on the battle-field, and he could surely 
do it here. So he threw himself upon the mouldy straw, and for 
a while he did listen attentively. But where no sound of any 
kind broke the deathlike stillness of the place, how was he to tell 
if his ears were open while his mind slept ! 

At length the watcher was lost in the sleeper. He gave up, and 
Somnus conquered. By and-by the sleeper dreamed. He found 
hi lf in a spacious room, all hung in black, while black-robed 
men moved about him. Before him, upon a throne formed of 
human skulls, sat a gigantic man, who held a book in his hand. 
This man was clothed in black like his fellows, and like them he 
wore a sable mask upon his face. ‘‘ Francesco Della Torre,” 
read the giant from his book, “ you have slain the servants of the 
Lord. What shall be yout reward?” Then up from the bowels 
of the earth came the response, as from the lips of those who 
slept in their graves: “Death! Death! Death!” 

Then the prisoner heard the opening of a door—it ereaked and 
groaned upon its hinges, and as it opened wide « sheet of flame 
poured into the apartment, enveloping everything within its de- 
vouring folds. ‘‘ Come,” pronounced a voice close to his car— 
“come to the furnace!” And he felt a hot, burning hand clutch- 
ed upon his shoulder. The glare of the roaring flame almost 
blinded him, and with a wild cry he broke from the grasp that 
held him. His head hit the solid wall with painful force, and he 
awoke. But there whs reality te part of thedream. As he open- 
ed his eyes, the strong rays of a lamp poured into them, and he 
saw a tall, dark form standing over him. 

“ Francesco,” spoke the visitor, “ you sleep most soundly. Are 
you awake now ?” 

The prisoner looked up, and now, as the lantern was turned 
from him, he could see more plainly. His visitor wore a dark robo 
of velvet stuff, and his head was bare; but the features were not 
yet revealed. 

“ Are you awake yet ?” the stranger repeated, 

“Iam,” answered the marquis, rising to a sitting posture, and 
shading his eyes with his hand, 

“ ] should think one in your situation would sleep not quite so 
soundly, Have you slept in that manner through the night?” 

“No. J had but just fallen asleep when you must have enter- 
ed, I watched through much of the night.” 


“ Ab—and for what ?” 

“ For mere curiosity.” . 

“ Oho—you wished to see how éntrance was gained here, eh ?” 

“ You have guessed it, signor.” 

As the marquis thus spoke, the lantern was turned so that its 
beams fell upon the face of him who held it, and the prisoner 
beheld the features of Barbarigo! 

“ But you are none the wiser now,” said the strange man, with 
asmile. “This is a queer sort of a place, though I fancy its 
uniqueness would not lead you to wish to spend much time 
here, eh ?” 

“You are right there,” said he marquis, who had started to 
his feet. ‘‘ But tell me if you are not Barbarigo.” 

“Tam.” 

“O, and you have come to help me. You have come to save 
me. Tell me that you have.” 

“ What makes you think so ?” quietly asked the visitor. 

“ Because you told Donna Julia that you would help me if 
you could.” 

“ So I did—and so I will. And I have come now to give you 
warning to that effect. I shall help you soon.” 

“ But can you not let me out from here now ?” 

“No, no. Not yct. There are those above us who are watch- 
ing you narrowly now ; bat ere long I am sure I can help you.” 

“ But answer me one question. Am I not within the prison of 
the Ho'y inquisition ?” 

“Ha! What put that into your head?” uttered Barbarigo, 
starting. 

“ But is it not so?” 

“ Answer me first. What reason have you to think so?” 

“ Because I know I am in St. Donato, and surely there is no 
other prison-house there.”’ 

“But you were blinded when you came here ?”’ 

“Fes,” 

“ Then how know you that you are in St. Donato ?” 

“I know by the length and sound of the bridge over which 
we came, and the distance we travelled before we reached the 
pavements.” 

“Then you are sure you are in St. Donato ?”’ 

“‘O—I know that.” 

“ Then of course you are right in regard to the rest. But you 
must not ask too many questions. You are in the dungeons of 
the Holy Inquisition, but I may have the power to aid you. But 
mind—should you be visited by any of the officers before I seo 
you again, you will not hint that you have seen any one—lisp not 
my name if you hope for life.” 

“ You need not fear, signor, for I needed not your caution to 
that effect.” 

“ Yet the giving of it will not harm you.” 

“O,no. I rather thank you for it. But tell me why I was 
brought hither.” 

“ Probably for the same reason that many others have been here 
before you. You have enemies.” 

“But has there been no charge made against me? Was—” 

“Stop, stop. You are now going beyond my power to answer. 
You should know enough of this place to know that few questions 
can be answered save by those who have hands in the affair. But 
I came not to stop. Ionly came to give you hope—to let you 
know that you need not starve yourself nor in any other way 
hasten your exit from earth, for the future may be one of promise 
and joy.” 

“ Do you mean that I can ever gain my heart’s dearest wish ?”’ 

“ You will have the world before you.” 

“ Pardon me if I am inquisitive here ; but I must ask the ques- 
tion so that you shall understand it. Shall I gain the hand of 
Julia Visconti ?”’ 

“The thing is not impossible, nor is it improbable. At all 
events, I may ‘safely pledge you my word that the duke shall not 
oppose your suit.” 

“Then of course she is mine. O, I hardly dare open my heart 
to this hope so fully.” 

“ About that you can do as you please; but I may assure you 
that I hold a strange power over Barnabas Visconti. I can speak 
a very few words that will make another man of him, and of this 
you shall receive the benefit. Now let me come to the case in 
hand. On the fifth day from this it is meant that your trial shall 
take place; but on the night preceding that day I will come to 
you again—premising that I am alive,” 

And well,” added Francesco. 

“No, I make no such provision. If I am alive and able to 
move, you shall see me on the fourth night following the one we 
are pow passing. Then I will come and lead you hence.” _ 

“Then I shall go to no trial before the court of the Holy 
Office 

“ No—that would hardly be safe, for it needs a wondrows pow- 
er to wrest a victim from such a grasp. But rest yo# now in 
peace, and watch for my coming. You may be visited by the 
old Franciscan officials, but they will only call as a matter of 
course. Fear not until the fifth day shall open, Take heart now 
and put your trust in God.” 

“ But suppose you do not come on the fourth night ?” queried 
the marquis. 

“ That is hardly a supposable case ; yet wo are but human, and 
hold not an hour of the future. If I fail you, then you must 
think as you please, but in all human probability you would be 
right in supposing my influence lost.” 

Yet I shall hope.” 

“ You will be happier if you do.” 

As the strange man thus spoke he turned towards the wall ; but 
ere he had taken two steps the marquis spoke again. 
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“ One thing I forgot,” he said, with so much anxiety that Bar- 
barigo stopped. “ When I went to Verona, there was with me 
one of the most noble fellows tho earth ever bore. I mean my 
esquire, Pietro Caravello. Do you know if he lives ?”’ 

“ He lives and is well; and since you have been confined in 
prison he has never lost sight of you. He would have rescued 
you while on ‘your way hither, had I not forbidden it. He is 
helping me now—still working, however, in your behalf.” 

“ Thank God for that,” murmured Francesco; and he would 
have bowed his head had he not at that moment thought of seeing 
how his visitor got out. 

But he was sadly disappointed, for on the next moment Bar- 
barigo extinguished his light, and the marquis might as well have 
tried to look through the centre of the earth as to have looked for 
his visitor or his movements ; he heard a dull, grating sound, and 
in a moment more the sound was repeated. He called the strange 
man by name, but received no answer. He arose and moved 
across to where he had heard the sound, but the wall was solid 
as before. 

The prisoner was once more alone in his dark prison house. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE ASSASSINS. 


Tue sun had sunk behind the hills that flank the Olona, and a 
bit of cool air was just sweeping down from the Alps to give 
some comfort to those who had been sweltering through a hot 
day, when a man was toiling along the road that led from St. 
Donato to Milan. He walked with a heavy staff, and ever and 
anon he would raise his head to gain more fully the fresh breeze 
that had just started up. ‘Those who met him bowed low to him, 
and then turned to gaze upon him after he had passed. It was 
none other than Barbarigo, and those who knew him gazed upon 
him with reverence, and those who did not, regarded him with 
wonder and curiosity, for he was well calculated to excite more 
than mere curiosity. He kept slowly but steadily on his way, and 
by the time he reached the gate at which he was wont to enter the 
city is was fairly dark. 

There were quite a number of people standing about the gate, 
and several of them went out when the stranger entered ; but one 
man hurried off up into the city at a good round pace as soon as 
he had scen Barbarigo. But the old man did not seem to notice 
him, and having spoken a few words to the officer in charge, 
he turned up into the town, bending his steps towards the ducal 
palace. He had gone over half the way when he was met by an 
old woman who stopped in front of him and gazed intently into 
his face. 

“This is Barbarigo,” she said, after having satisfied herself 
that she was not mistaken. 

“ You are right,” answered the old man. 

“Do you know a friar of St. Francis, called Father Andrea ?” 

* Ay, I know him well.” 

“He has sent me for succor; and he bade me, if by chance I 
should see you, to inform you that he was lying at the point of 
death, and prayed that you would come and see him.” 

“Are you sure of this, good woman?” asked the old man, 
gazing the messenger sharply in the face. 

“Tam only sure that Father Andrea sent me with that mes- 
sage ; and if I can trust my eyes, I should say he was in much 
pain.” 

“ How far from here is he ?”’ 

“Only a short distance.” 

“ In which direction ?” 

“ Towards the ducal palace.” 

“ Then lead the way and | will follow.” 

At this command the woman turned and started on, and Bar- 
barigo walked on behind her. She left not the main street until 
she came within one square of the palace, and then she turned to 
the left into an arched passage which led towards the square in 
which stood the unfinished cathedral. She had passed half way 
along this passage when she came toa door which opened to the 
right, and before which she’stopped. A small window just above 
the place was illuminated, and as the woman knocked, a voice 
from within asked who hud come. 

“ Tell our good father that Barbarigo has come,” returned the 
applicant. 

In a few moments more the door was opened, and Barbarigo 
followed the woman into the hall, where a hanging lamp was 
burning, and where stood a man whom the visitor had before seen. 
As soon as the outer door was closed, the woman led the way 
through the hall, the man whom they had found there remaining 
behind. At the end of this hall Barbarigo stopped, for a dark 
suspicion had crossed his mind. 

“ Woman,” he said, “ why does that man remain behind ?” 

“ Father Andrea has sent for a second physician, signor, and he 
remains there to conduct him in.” 

This answer was given so promptly and truthfully, that the old 
man felt his suspicions depart, and again he followed on. From 
this hall he was led to a small apartment in which hung a heavy 
hanging lamp, but which had no windows. 

“I will go and inform our good father that you have come, 
and you can remain here until I return,” the woman said; and 
thus speaking, she left the room by the opposite way from where 
she entered. 

Just as she passed out the old man was sure he heard a peculiar 
sound behind him, not unlike the sliding of a bolt, and with a 
quick movement he sprang to the door by which he had come in ; 
but he found it fast. Surely there was treachery here. He leaped 
against the door with all his strongth, but it would not yield. He 
turned towards the ether deer, but before he eould reaeh it, it was 


“man’s neck, and having made it into a neat, hard pad, he laid it 


opened, and two men entered. They were stout, powerful fellows, 
and both wore masks. 

“ How now ?” cried Barbarigo, 23 soon as they stopped in front™ 
of him. “ Why com: ye in that guise? Do ye fear to show 
your faces?” 

The men regarded each other for a moment, and then one of 
them drew his dagger. ‘The other immediately did the same, and 
without a word they both rushed upon the old man. Quick as 
thought he seized a heavy chair that stood by his side, and with 
one blow he felled the foremost of the villains to the floor, but be- 
fore he could raise his ponderous weapon for another blow, the 
second man was upon him. Barbarigo dropped the chair and 
grappled with the villain, and for a while he held the dagger off. 
But he was old, and his muscles soon gave way before the stern 
strength of his antagonist. As his right arm fel!, the bright dagger 
gleamed aloft, and on the next moment it descended and struck 
the old man’s bosom. Again it was raised, and another blow was 
struck, bat this time, ere the villain could withdraw his weapon, a 
loud noise was heard in the hall. Twice he pulled at the now 
bloody hilt, but he could not withdraw it, for the blade had enter- 
ed between one of the ribs and the sternum, and was firmly 
wedged in the hard cartilage. In a moment more a hand was /aid 
upon the Jatch of the door, and the assassin fied ; and just as he 
reached the door through which he had entered, his companion, 


who had now recovered himself, leaped upon his feet and follow- 
ed him. By this time, the man in the hall had found the fasten- | 
ing of the other door and opened it. j 
“Good Barbarigo,” cried the new-comer, “is this you? What! | 
—and hurt? ©, I feared this. I saw you with that woman, and 
2s soon as I could do so I followed you, for I know her well.” 
The new man was habited in the garb of a monk, and present- 
ed Herculean proportions. He was tall, and broad about the 
shoulders, and moreover he possessed a paunch that might have 
made an Italian Falstaff. His face wax smooth shaven, and ex- 


posure had made his skin dark as an Indian's. 

“My brother,” faintly spoke the wounded man, “God be 
blessed you’ve come. Here—pluck this dagger from my breast.” | 

“ Wiil it not let out your blood ?” asked the other, as he stooped | 
over and looked at the weapon. 

“No. It has not reached my vitals. It is only jammed in be- 
tween some of my bones. Out with it, for it pains me.” 

The monk seized the haft and gave a steady pull, but he had 
not calculated on the strength necessary to withdraw it. He ap- 
plied more strength the next time and it came out. An exclam- 
ation of wonder escaped from his lips as he found how firmly it 
was fixed, and then he said, as he started up, with flashing eyes : 

“ But where are the villains? Only tell me where they are !” 

The old man pointed towards the door through which they had 
escaped, and the monk leaped after them with a short, heavy 
sword in his hand, which he had drawn from beneath his gown. 
He was gone but a few moments, and when he returned he was 
trembling with rage and excitement. 

“It’s too late,” he attered. “ They’ve found their way into 
the street. But perhaps it is as well, for you need attention. Are 
you much hurt ?” 

“TfearIl am. The villain’s first stroke found a tender spot in 
my bosom.” 

The monk tore away the clothing and examined the wound, | 
and as he probed it slightly with his finger, an utterance of fear 
escaped him. 

“You are badly hurt,” he said, “and you need immediate ; 
help. ‘Trust to me.”’ 

As he suid this he took a silken kerchief from the wounded 


upon the first wound, and then bound it on witha girdle. The 
other wouad bled but little, and amounted to not much beside a 
flesh cut. Then the monk took one more turn through the house, 
but he could not find a human being. 

“ Tt is strange,” he said, when he came back, “ that they should 
have all fled from one man.” 

“ By my soul, Lanfargo, you are mere than that—you are more 
than three men. But come—heilp me if you can.” 

Lanfargo stooped and picked up the dagger he had plucked 
from his friend’s bosom, and having secured it about his person, 
he picked Barbarigo up as he would have done a child, and start- 
ed out. When he reached the passage he turned towards the cathe- 
dral, and having crossed the great square, he entered a street upon 
which were built an humble class of dwellings, and at one of these 
he stopped. He gained entrance without trouble, and the old 
man was soon upon a soft, clean bed. The monk left him fora 
few moments to send for two surgeons, and when he returned he 
brought some wine with him. Of this Barbarigo drank, and it 
revived him. Lanfargo then examined the bandage he had ap- 
plied, and finding that no blood had escaped, he sat down by the 
bedside. The old man was in much pain, but his iron nerves 
enabled him to keep it mostly to himself. 

“ Now, Lanfargo, tell me how you happened to be on hand so 
opportune ?” asked Barbarigo. 

“Why, I knew you were coming to the city this evening, and I 
went down to the gate to see you. When I reached there they 
told me you had just gone in. So I turned back, and had al- 
most reached you when I saw that woman speak with you. I 
knew she was one of Father Andrea’s women, and I feared that 
holy friar had been turned against you by the duke.” 

“ T have thought so,” returned the old man. “I always knew 
he was villain enough, but I did not think he had the courage to 
do it, for he is one of the very few who know my secret, though 
he discovered it accidentally. But go on.” 

“T followed you to the house where I came upon you so 
oppertunely—” 


| to woo the gentle god to his embrace. 


“ Ah—if you had come sooner.” 

“1 know i:—but it can’t be helped now. Just as you passed 
in 1 was sure I] saw the Count of Monza close by, and while I 
went to watch him a moment, you were gone. I satisfied myself 
that it was the count, and then I burried hack, but found the door 
locked. I then knocked, and some one within asked who was 
there. ‘Monza,’ I answered, without stopping to think; an: 
it seems I hit the mark, for the door was at once opened. I ask- 
ed where you were, but instead of answering me, the fellow ran. 
I then hunted you up as you know.” 

“ My soul,” uttered the old man, painfully, “I did not think 
they would do this. I had not dreamed of it. But they shail 
suffer—they shall suffer for this!” 

At this juncture the physicians arrived, end the monk ex- 
plained to them how his friend was injured. They :emoved the 
bandage and probed the wound. The probe started the blood 
afresh, and from this they judged that it was not fatal. They 
dressed it as well as they were able, and having given directions 
for the management of the patient, they went away, promising to 
call again in the morning. 

“ Barbarigo,” said the monk, some time after the surgeons had 
gone, “do you think Andrea will reveal your secret ?” 

“ No—he dares not. No, no; he will pretend he did not know 
me. But my deepest secret neither he nor you know. Only my 
God and myself know the mystery I would unveil to Milan.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE JUDGMENT HALL OF THE INQUISITION. 

Tne fourth day from the visit of Barbarigo to the dungeon of 
the Holy Inquisition had passed away, and the fourth night was 
closing about the earth. Francesco Della Torre watched the day- 
beams as they faded away from the arch of his cell, and when 


| they were all gone he sat down upon the low pailet and buried his 
| face in his hands. 


Until the present time he had leoked forward 
to the coming of Barbarigo es a child looks for the coming of a 
holiday ; but now doubts aud fears began to gather about him. 
He pondered over all the ills to which flesh is heir, and then tried 
to calculate the probable chances of the old man’s escaping them. 

At length it became fairly dark, and the night had come. An 
hour passed away—and another. Then the prisoner happened to 
think that his visitor might not come until midnight, and with 
this thought worked into an assurance he resolved to lie down and 
sleep awhile. But for more than two hours he lay there unable 
But he slept at length— 
not from will, but from absolute exhaustion. Suddenly a quick 
concussion awoke him, and be started up. At first an unusual 
light blinded him, but gradually he became able to bear it, and 
he gazed around, and just at that moment he heard a grating 
sound beneath him. Instinctively he cast his eyes over the side 
of his pallet, for he was yet on it, and saw a huge stone just mov- 
ing into its place. He now looked about him, and found four 
men standing by his couch. They were dressed in black robes, 
and wore black masks. Next the marquis saw that he was in a 
different room ; or rather in a ditierent dungeon, for his present 
apartment was nothing more, save that it had grated windows. 
Startling as was his position, his mind would turn for a moment 
upon the strangeness of this change of place, but it was soon 
clear to him. He cast a quick glance around upon those who 
stood by him, and he knew that the form of Barbarigo was not 
there. 

“ Francesco Della Torre,’ 
summoned to appear before the holy tribunal of the Inquisition |” 

“ For what ?”’ uttered the marquis, starting to his feet. 

“ You shall know when you reach the court. We are not your 
judges, and therefore shall speak not.” 

“ But wherefore am I here! What bave I done? 
offence committed !” 

“Come with us and you shall be informed. Come.” 

The prisoner was now taken by the arms by two of the officials, 
while the other two proceeded to hoodwink and pinion him, and 
as soon as his eyes and arms were fast, he was led away. He was 
conducted through a long passage, then up a long flight of stone 
steps, and then down another flight. After various turnings and 
windings he was stopped. He heard the tinkling of a bell, and in 
a few moments more he heard a door open and he was led on. 

Soon the bandage was removed from his eyes, and he looked 
around. Before him was erected a black throne, and upon it sat 
a man clothed in the same color, and wearing 2 mask. He was a 
short, fat man, and showed only his round, thick head as he sat 
behind the bench. Upon the right of the inquisitor sat a scribe, 
and upon his left stood two men who wore huge red crosses upon 
their bosoms, and then besides these, were the tour men who had 
accompanied him hither. The apartment was not very wide, but 
it was quite long and ali hung im black. The marquis saw a rack 
—and he saw various other implements of torture. There was 
one cross against the wall upon which he could see dark spots, 
as if of blood ; and there was another crosa in the form of an X, 
the bottom of which was upon trucks, and was held up by an 
iron pivot passing through the centre where the pieces crossed. 
This pivot was fast in an upright post, but moved easily up and 
down in a groove, so that the cross could be spread or contracted 
enough to allow the pieces to lie together either horizontally or 
perpendicularly. This was a most exquisite piece of torture, for 
by securing a man low dowa upon the cross, he could be fairly 
split in twain ! 

The marquis grew weak as he gazed, and the inquisitors did 
not disturb him so long as they saw he was busy im examining 
the horsers by which he was surrownded ; bus when at length he 


spoke one of the men, “ you are 
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bowed his head and began to meditate upon what he had seen, he 
was aroused by the voice of the judge. 

“ Signor marquis,” spoke the latter personage, “ you are prob. 
ably aware that you are in the holy court of the Inquisition.” 

The marquis looked up, and seeing that he was expected to 
answer, he said : 

“T am aware of that fact, and have been expecting this.” 

He was now subjected to a rigorous questioning, and finally, on 
a charge of blasphemy—a few words dropped while with some 
friends on the Corso, and overheard by the Count of Monza— 
against the holy Catholic church, he was adjudged to death. 

“But, most holy signor, you will not condemn me thus!” 
cried the marquis. ‘“ You will not make this the cause of my 
destruction! You will not—O, you cannot condemn me thus !” 

“ Francesco Della Torre, thou art already condemned, and 
may God pardon thee if he finds thy soul pure in repentance.” 

“What mean you?” the prisoner gasped, starting back with 
terror. 

“Simply that you must die. Out of your own mouth are you 
condemned, and I have only to pass judgment upon you. You 
must die! Ojilicers of the Holy Court, let him be led to his 
death !” 

The two men who wore the red crosses upon their bosoms now 
stepped forward, but they did so with apparent reluctance. __ 

“Out upon thee!” exclaimed the marquis, starting further 
back, and straining vainly upon the cords that bound his arms. 
“ This has been a foul mockery! You have had no trial, and you 
have had no gleam of justice. You have but mumbled out a sen- 
tence which you would bestow alike upon man and beast—a 
sentence preconceived and studied up in your own black soul! 
In God’s name I ask, shall your wicked mandate be obeyed ?” 


The inquisitor started up from his seat trembling with passion, 
and leaped down upon the floor. With one bound he reached 
the side of the prisoner, and aimed a blow at his head with his 
fist. It was truly a furious blow, but the marquis dodged it, and 
before it could be repeated, two of the officials drew the judge 
away. 

Now that Francesco had a chance to behold the inquisitor’s 
whole form, he was sure he knew him. He knew him to be none 
other than the Franciscan friar, Andrea! And what could the 
infamous monk be doing in sucha place? But the prisoner’s 
whelming thoughts were cut short by a new movement. " 

The inquisitor had broken loose from the hold of the officials, 
and started back to his throne and seized a cross which lay there- 
on. This cross he held high above his head, and in mad tones 
he shouted : 

“Now disobey me who dares! I am clothed with authority 
here, and will be obeyed, or the most dreadful maledictions shall 
be called down upon you. In the name of the living God and his 
holiness of Rome, I command you to lead this prisoner to in- 
stant death! And by the powers of the church, we'll see him 
die here !”’ 

“ But, holy father,” expostulated one of the officials, “such a 
thing was never heard of.” 

“ What—have not men died here ?” 

* At the torture, not by condemnation.” 

“ Then let him be put to the torture. By my soul, we'll know 
more from his lips. There may be a plot. Secure him to the 
double cross! Away with him! Away, I say!” 

How far that order would have been obeyed it is impossible to 
tell, for at that moment the door was thrown open, and the gigan- 
tic proportions of Lanfargo were visible in the entrance way. He 
stalked into the apartment and walked straight up to where the 
prisoner stood. 

“ How now ?” he uttered, gazing about him. “ Ha—whom have 
we here ?”’ and as he spoke, he seized the inquisitor’s mask and 
tore it from his face. “Ah, foul monk, think ye your forged 
papers will suffice you here? What ho, here, familiars and in- 
quisitors ; this is a base impostor! Seize him and bear him 
hence; J bear the signet of the pope, and the commission of our 
gencral.” 

As the stout monk spoke, he handed a parchment roll to the 
scribe, and the latter, after having read it, arose and said : 

“ Brothers, Lanfargo is our master.” 

“ Now off with this dog at once, and put him deep down in our 
most dismal dungeon. At some other time I'll teil ye of the deep 
and dreadful crime he has done. Off with him now!” 

Thus spoke the new comer, and on the next instant the wick- 
ed monk was seized and dragged away. He cursed and swore, 
and resisted and prayed, but all to no effect. When he was gone 
Lanfargo turned 10 the two executioners and the scribe, and said : 

“ Now I must remove your prisoner, but you shall have another 
to make his place good. You shall understand it all ere long. 
*Tis a strange story, as you shall hear.” 

The officers bowed humbly to their strange master, and crossed 
themselves devoutly. Then Lanfargo turned to the marquis. 

“ Now, signor marquis,” he said, “you will accompany me. 
Fear no danger.” 

“But who art thou?” «asked Francesco, in astonishment. 
** Surely I know that voice.” 

“ And well you might. I used to preach to you when you was 
achild. But come; your presence is needed elsewhere.” 

The stout master turned away from the dark room as he spoke, 
and without a word more the marquis followed him. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A MESSENGER IN HASTE. 
Jviia Viscoxr: sat alone in her own apartment, and she 


was arrayed in her bridal robes. She was pale and faint, and Fad | 


been weeping. But her eyes were dried now, for she had wept 
till the fountain was dried ‘and parched up. It was now past 
noon, and ere long she was to be a wife 

The thought came to her with all its dreadful meaning, and she 
leaned forward and sobbed until her heart seemed breaking. At 
length she heard steps approaching her door, and she started up. 
It was her mother who came. The duchess sat down by her daugh- 
ter’s side, and placed her arm about her neck. 

“ Alas, my child,” she uttered, “I fear you are not happy now.” 

“You know I am not, my mother,” faintly articulated the 
beautiful girl, looking up. 

“But I fear you are very miserable.” 

«Let me be as I may, you cannot help it, mother. O, I can 
bless you, for I know that you have done all that you could do. 
And yet, I may not always be miserable. I shall find happiness 
if Ican. I mourn now for Francesco more than I fear this mar- 
riage; for, if he lived, not all the powers of earth should force 
me to this. So you see I use some of my own will in this.” 

“OQ, Julia, I do think the count will be kind—he loves you; he 
has told me so—and—” 

“—sh, my mother. Trust not too much to what he may say, 
for he is a—a dark and self-willed man, and can guide his tongue 
independent of his heart. I know him and am prepared to take 
him for what he is. I may learn to love him in time; but, O, I 
can never honor and respect him. Ah, mother, he can never 
make himself what Francesco was. ©, he was honor, truth and 


virtue ; and he was nobleness itself. Earth has but few such in 
these dark times.” 

“ You speak truly, Julia. And yet the count will average with 
the rest.” 

“ Ay—as the tiger will average with the wolf. What he owns 
But I will not place him too 


of superiority is in simple power. 


THE STRANGE INTERRUPTION OF THE MARRIAGE. 


low, for he is to be my—my—/usband! ©, what a word for 
this hour!” 

The duchess gazed into the face of her child, and she wonder- 
ed how much of real pain she felt in view of the coming marriage 
which was not connected with the loss of the marquis. She could 
not blame herself for anything that had happened, though she 
knew that she had used some influence in gaining Julia’s consent 
to the nuptials. But what else could she do? ‘Now that she be- 
lieved Francesco dead, what excuse could she frame for holding 
out longer? She had looked at all the young men in her hus- 
band’s court, and she knew of none better calculated for her child 
than Marco of Monza. To be sure it was a dubious choice, but 
then those were not times when pure-minded men were plenty. 


From the time when the count had first announced to her the 
death of Francesco, she had been gradually inclining to obey the 
wish of her husband, and with a calm, dignified purpose she had 
approached her child on the subject. At first the maiden had 
spurned the count’s offer with virtuous indignation; but as she 
took time for calmer thought she thought that her dear mother 
must suffer if she maintained her refusal. She saw that even now 
the duke was cold and harsh towards his good wife, and Julia 
knew that "twas all the result of her refusal to marry with the 
count. Finally she put this question to herself: 

“Shall I now maintain the position I have assumed, and thus 
keep my noble mother under the duke’s displeasure; or shall I, 
for the sake of restoring my mother’s peace once more, give my 
consent to this marriage * My own love is dead, and my heart is 
buried with him. But Loredano wants no heart—he only asks 
for my hand, and would possess my face. He shall have it!” 

And from that moment the question was looked upon as set- 
tled. The count came and blessed the maiden, but he thought 
she still sorrowed only for Della Torre, and he did not force him- 
self much upon her. ‘The duchess was once more restored to 
favor, and the duke smiled upon her as of old. - 

But as the hour drew nigh, Julia’s heart became icy and chill. 


Some strange fear-phantoms hovered before her which she could 
not drive off, and more than once she fancied she heard Fran- 
cesco’s voice whispering in her ear, and upbraiding her for her 
infidelity. 

But she had not much more time for thought. Laucetta came 
in to announce that the duke was in waiting with the count and 
the bishop. And of all who moved around the doomed maiden 
only Lucetta knew her every feeling. That faithful girl could 
read it all, and it made her heart bleed to see her mistress as she 
now was. 

“Tam ready,” said the maiden, rising to her feet. “Let the 
duke be so informed.” 

Shortly afterwards the duke entered the apartment. He saluted 
his daughter with a kiss, and then turned towards the duchess. 

“ Signora,” he said, “ will you go forward to the chapel and see 
the maidens duly assembled there ; for ’tis fitting there should be 
no bungling in this.” 

Donna Silvia arose and left the apartment without a murmur, 
though she knew that her husband’s chief object in thus sending 
her ahead was to keep her from her child as much as possible until 
after the ceremony was performed, for fear that Julia might give 
way to some burst of feeling if her mother were by to sympathize 
with her. And perhaps the duke was right. 

“ Now, Julia, let us on to the chapel for the bridegroom waits.” 

The maiden answered not a word, but she gave the duke her 
hand and followed him from the room, Lucetta keeping close be- 
hind her. 

“ You tremble,” said Visconti. 

“Tis a strange position for one like me, signor,” answered 
Julia. 

“ Ay—so it is. But you shall be one of the noblest wives in 
all the country,” said the duke, in a conciliatory tone. 

When they reached the hall 
they found the count there, 
dressed in his most gaudy at- 
tire, and with him were the 
bishop of Milan and several 
nobles. 

“Fall in behind, signors,” 
ordered the duke. 

They did as directed, and 
then Visconti turned into the 
court that led to the chapel. 
Julia trembled more violently 
than ever. She thought of Fran- 
cesco once more—and then she 
thought of Barbarigo, and she 
wondered why that strange man 
had forsaken her. The party 
had gained the centre of the 
court when they were interrupt- 
ed by the approach of Sara, Ju- 
lia’s old nurse, who came up 
directly in front of them and 
stopped. She was flushed and 
breathless from apparent haste. 

“ How now, woman?” cried 
the duke, in a rage. “ Stand 
aside, and let us pass.” 

“ Hold, my lord duke,” spoke 
the old nurse, boldly. “ Strike 
me if you will, but I must de- 
liver my message. You have 
been imposed upon. Francesco 
Della Torre lives, and has sent 
me to you to tell you so!” she said, looking calmly at him. 

The duke was thunderstruck—Julia raised her hands as though 
she feared she had not heard aright, while Lucetta, with quick 
joy, clasped her hands and raised her eyes towards heaven. 
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[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


* Out upon thee, hag!” gasped the duke, as soon as he could 
find his speech. “ Thou liest !” 

“ No, my lord, for the Marquis of Lodi is alive and well, and is 
in Milan. He sent be to bid you stay this marriage until he could 
see you.” 

“ How is this ?” uttered the count, hastening forward. 

“ O—Francesco is alive!” cried Julia, clasping her hands in 
frantic joy. : 

“Tt is false! all, all false!” shouted Loredano, turning pale. 
“ He’s dead !” 

“ Not so, noble count,” returned Sara, “ for I saw him not half 
an hour since.” 

“ And yet what matters it?” exclaimed the duke, pushing the 
woman aside. “ We will attend to him anon. Let this marriage 
go on first.” 

“No!” uttered Julia, starting from the duke’s grasp. “I have 
been deceived—most cruelly deceived. No—I will not wed now. 
Let me go back to my chamber.” 

“But I say the ceremony shall go on!” thundered Visconti. 
“ We'll see if I have power here !” 

“ Most noble duke,” spoke the maiden, thoroughly aroused by 
indignation at the deception practised upon her, “were you ten 
thousand times master here, you could not marry me against my 
will! ‘This contract is ended ; *twas made on the foundation of 
Francesco’s death. - He lives, and ’tis annulled. Lucetta, bid my 
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mother join me in my chamber. 
| As Julia thus’spoke she darted away like a roe, leaving the men 
petrified with utter amazement. 
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FORT MHENBY, BALTIMURE, MARYLAND. (For description, see page 397.] 
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[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
AUTUMN THOUGHTS, 


BY G. W. BUNGAY. 


The golden sunshine of the summer days 
Is left upon the shocks of yellow corn, 

Ar the soft light of heaven in holy rays 
Shines in the features of a saint new born. 


Rich clusters of the purple grape appear, 
Transparent jewels on the fading vine, 
Like good fruits of an aged Christian here, 
Whose limbs are shranken, but whose virtues shine. 


Behold the ruins of the lovely rose, 
Its fragrance and its queenly beauty fled ; 
Its leaves are buried in the ground like those 
Dear friends now numbered with the honored dead. 


More glorious than emperor, king or pope, 
Or regiments of royal princes crowned 

With gold. are stately trees on yonder slope, 
Where rainbow-tinted foliage paves the ground. 


The gorgeous sun drops down behind the hill, 
And leaves a glowing wake of crimson light; 

Like a young bride, the moon is blushing sti!!, 
For lo the day-king kissed the queen of night! 


The last red ray of the declining sun 
Met the first smile of the ascending morn— 
And when the monarch's daily task was done, 
He gave the empress of the skies his throne. 
+> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE KING OF THE VISIGOTHS. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


THERE stood in one of the narrowest streets of a Spanish city, 
in the year 675, a building that presented, with its broken lattice 
and leaning door-posts, but a miserable exterior to the passer-by. 
But, at intervals, from far within, sweet sounds, some gush of 
melody, or some trilling laugh, broke the sacred silence of the 
half-deserted street, and woke all the murmurs of the summer air ; 
yet sounds that very seldom spoke of the hidden luxury and joy 
within, since, for the most part, an utter stillness reigned around, 
unless some practised ear, listening, had detected the continual 
plash of a fountain, or the soft rustling of wind in the orange trees. 
In the last room of this building, up a flight of stairs, was a large 
and lofty apartment, daintily furnished in the Moorish style. Ori- 
ental carpets, soft as the turf of a meadow, covered the centre of 
a floor that was elsewhere gaily wrought in mosaics of floral em- 
blems. Light ivory-tables heaped with fruit and pastry, low cush- 
ioned chairs, and one or two stringed musical instruments, were 
arranged here and there at random. Divans of crimson Damas- 
cus silk stretched along the three snowy and richly-carved walls, 
while high across the fourth side, which was left entirely open, 
were looped curtains of a soft blue tint ; and the female who stood 
beneath the arch, looked down into a large court redoient with the 
perfume of leaf and blossom, and shut in all around by the other 
portions of the same building, the airy porticoes of which were sus- 
tained by marble columns, with richly-foliated capitals and archi- 
traves, upon whose bas relicvos all the gorgeous peopling of Eastern 
dreams danced perpetually along. 

The girl wore a tunic of delicate cream-colored silk, falling over 
trowsers of pale pink, plaided with silver threads, a girdle of price- 
less Cashmere bound loosely below her waist, and a broad collar, 
composed of alternate bands of chased gold and large, filbert- 
shaped, milky pearls about her throat. But completely at vari- 
ance with this attire, there lay, amid the folds of a blue gauzy 
scarf wound turban-like above her dark flowing hair, a large plain 
cross of solid gold. 

The summer cloud above had clothed the fountain below in a 
second cloak of melting mist, as it dashed down rain, every sheet 
of which the sunset transmuted into a shower of sparkling drops 
of flame, and still the shrubbery within the court was dripping, 
while the cloud blew slowly off, watched by the girl’s dark eyes, 
beyond the housetops and the spires, out to the distant line of the 
blue tideless sea. 

A bough of the orange tree that grew beside the balcony bent 
suddenly down, shaking off a dash of rain and petal, and spring- 
ing up again with light rebound, a young man, slight, tall and 
agile, swung from its support and stood at the Jady’s side. 

“Thy apparition startles me!” she said, returning his lover-like 
greeting. “ Thou dost never come like ordinary mortals; but a 
sudden rush and rustle, and here thou art. (ne would say a price 
lay on thy head, thus coming and going unawares. Wert thou a 
prince in disguise—” 

“ Well, and what then, my love?” 

“Thy appearance could not be more suspicious.” 

“ A prince should come wish court and retinue and undreamed 
splendor, to woo the Jewel of Spain.” 

The speaker, as we have said before, was of a tall, noble figure, 
wearing the garb of a mountaineer; hair of a bright, sunny bue 
fell im curling masses over his well-shaped tboulders ; large, shin- 
ing, azure eyes beamed from under golden-brown brows and lash- 
es; « high, broad forehead, bold, finely-sculptured nose, and a 
chin deeply cleft and adorned with a curling beard, completed the 
features that were of high Visigoth origin, and such as the proud- 
est blood of Spain is at this day glad to trace in lineaments of 
noblest descent ; and the hand with which he held his compan- 
ion’s was far too white and small to harmonize with the costume 
that he wore, 


“ And if thy lover were a prince, Constance ?” he continued. 

“ He would never, in that case, wed me.” 

“Thou wouldst object to kingly splendor, thou who wearest the 
wealth of an Indian ocean in thine cars?” And he filliped the 
great pearls, each pearl large as a pigcon’s egg, that hung in slen- 
der gold settings from her shell-like ears. 

“ Thou krowest, Regian, that I do not wear these baubles of 
my own fancy, but because of my father’s command. This night, 
he said, he will tell me why. Thus, alas! displacing the trinkets 
here in which 1 tuok pleasure, he has decked this place in Moorish 
trim. But it is like a pagan at Christian hymns. For sce upon 
my scarf!” and she pointed to the cross lying in her turban. 

“ Hath he turned Saracen ?”’ asked her lover, with flashing eyes. 

« Alas, I know not!” she answered, sadly. “ I only know that 
he thus decks me, and I fear lest—” 

“« Lest he sell thee to a Hareem, and make thee a Moor’s slave?” 
he cried, impetuously. By Heaven! the—” 

“He is my futher,” said Coustance, drawing herself up proudly. 

“Forgive me! Thou art right; yet, wilt thou thus be sold ¢” 

“ Do I look like it? Have I no willof mine own? How often 
have I promised to give thee no peace of thy life when we twain 
are one! Take rest while thou mayest, nor borrow trouble of no 
account.” 

"I will see thee again to-night after thy father hath come and 
gone. Bear thee bravely ; more snares besct thee than we can 
see. The Saracens lie in the bay beyond, and danger is at hand.” 
And snatching a kiss from her parted lips, he slid down the pilaster, 
quickly crossed the court, and unlocking a wicket in the great gate 
that led into the thoroughfare, closed it and was gons. 


His practised ear had heard the distant door of the deserted 
street unlatch, and Constance had barely recovered from her sur- 
prise, ere the doors of her own apartment gently opened, and an 
old man, accompanied by a tall, dark-bearded citizen, wrapped in 
a large cloak, noiselessly entered. 

“ Be seated, my lord, my prince,” said the old man, nervously. 

But the stranger remained standing, and boldly gazing at Con- 
stance, till she blushed deeply and painfully. Dropping his cloak, 
he stood revealed in a coat of black mail, complete in all save the 
helmet. On his left breast shone a large silver crescent, and yha- 
taghan and daggers hung at his glittering belt. His face, with its 
deep-set, blazing eyes, was of that peculiar and demonic beauty 
with which painters are wont to portray Lucifer, and his whole 
appearance would have announced Moorish belief and blood, even 
had not the old man said, in a trembling voice : 

“ My daughter, it is the chief of our foe, the Prince Ali Hassan.” 

“ And what right has the leader of an invading army within thy 
house, father ?” 

“Tt is no house of mine, Constance. Thy father is a beggar! 
All in this place, and thou and I, are Ali Hassan’s !” 

“Not I! Iam a free Spanish woman, and such will ever be.” 

“Tt is not for thee to say. Thou art Ali Hassan’s slave or wife, 
as he may please.” 

“ An Odalisque? Never!” 

“T have sworn it, child.” 

“Is it for this thou hast thus decked this room in gauds of the 
Saracen? That thou hast thus commanded me to wear the petty 
trinkets of a Moslem slave ?” 

The Moor’s eyes had darkened and darkened during this alter- 
cation. Now slightly waving his hand, he said : 

“ Dismiss her, old man ; consulting no girl’s will.” 

“ The will of a Christian girl cannot be disregarded, thou slave!” 
cried Constance, with flashing eyes. “A Christian’s faith is a 
shield of adamant, and no breath shall swell these nostrils, no 
blood color these veins, if 1 leave Spain with thee !” 

“T shall not require the Jewel of Spain to leave her native 
land,” returned the Moor. “ Here I, viceroy of my great master, 
shal! plant my court, and trample on the necks of a conquered 
rac.” 

“ Then cach neck will be that of a corpse, and Constance of 
Ivica will be the first!” And she swept through the gathering 
shadows from the room. 

The old man dropped the curtains across the wide arch, lighted 
a single lamp of fragrant oil, aud motioning his guest to the chair 
by a heavy table of citron wood, took another opposite. 

“ Having first drunk success in this sweet wine of Cyprus,” he 
said, “ we will at once enter upon our business,” and he proffered 
his guest a sparkling goblet, brimming with the draught forbidden 
by the prophet. 

The guest courteously took it with a hand where shone the roy- 
at signet rng, and then, with a gesture of disdain, poured it out 
upon the costly floor, and remained silent. 

The old man drank fearfully, and casting many glances askance 
at the silent Moor, who yet gave no hint of the subject they were 
about to negotiate. 

“ And my seigneur?” at length asked the father of Constance, 
tremblingly. “Thou hast risked a great deal but shortly since. 
May I ask, has the viceroy of many nations and the ruler of mighty 
armies visited the abode of his slave for naught ?” 

“Let my slave,” answered the lordly Saracen, unmoved, “ re- 
ceive those who wait at the porch below, and bring them to my 
presence,” 

The old man left him, and quickly returned, followed by four 
swarthy sailors, who deposited before the Moor a large, iron-bound 
chest, and departed ; while Constance, watching from a conve 
niemp hiding-place, already beheld affairs as they were in the 
saloon, and her eyes sparkled with triumph, feeling that the Moor 
was in her power, and again saddened when she thought that to 
reveal his identity would be to betray her father to death, “ It is 
plain that I commit treason,” said she, “ and yet am not a traitor.” 

Meanwhile, the Moor, with bunches of small iron keys, each 


one of which he used at successive stages of unlocking, finally 
threw open the chest, and lifted four heavy bags of gold to the 
table 

“They would buy thee the crown of the Visigoths,” he raid, 
drily. “ And now plunge thy withered hands within the yellow 
treasury,” he added. “ Let the cold coin cover thine arms for a 
cubit. Revel a.moment in the sight only of such countless wealth, 
and then—lose it, if thou wilt!” And throwing the bags he had 
tubtracted previously within the coffer, he dropped the lid, re- 
locked it, and threw the keys upon the table. 

The old man grasped at them with nervously extended fingers. 

“Take her! She is thine!” he cried, and would have bent low 
once more to gloat over the treasures for which he had bartered 
his own flesh and blood. 

“ Enough!” said the Moor. “ Bid the slaves bear it where thou 
wilt. Go, send thy daughter hither, and I want thy presence no 
more.” 

A few moments elapsed, and the old. man, leading Constance 
forcibly by the haud, entered, and, departing again, left her with 
Ali Hassan. 

The Moor had risen, and with one hand resting on the table, 
and the other on his side, looked from the height of his lofty sta- 
ture down upon the indignant girl. Moving forward, he laid one 
hand upon her shoulder, while transfixing her with the glittering 
glance of his black Arab eye, he bent to kiss her lips. But she 
sprung back from him with a bitter exclamation. 

“ Love,” said he, untouched, “is the penalty of beauty. Even 
thou wilt yield!” and taking her hand in one of his, he courteous- 
ly, yet with an expression of displeasure, removed the cross from 
‘her turban. “ We have no nced of that whither we go,” he add- 
ed. “ Best leave it here,” and throwing his own cloak round him, 
he lifted another, and before Constance could deny, had wrapped it 
closely around her, and, urging her with wonderful rapidity from 
the room, bore her lightly down the stairs and stood with her in 
the deserted street. 

“TI will go no further!” cried Constance. “I will raise the 
town! Help, ho! the Moor !” 

Ere she could add a syllable, he seized her again in his arms, 
darted down a narrow alley, passed the sentinels like a flash, and 
while the streets behind rung with cries of “The Moor! the 
Moor!” he entered a boat at the foot of some old wet steps, where 
already sat his four attendants, and at one sweep of the oars, the 
boat sprung forward, and with a few sturdy strokes, had left cas- 
tle, safety ship and the broad port’s mouth far behind. Now and 
then Constance fancied she heard the muffled strokes of pursuers, 
and perhaps Ali Hassan also heard them, for, taking a pair of 
oars, he himself joined in the work, and cheered his boatmen with 
low-voiced sentences of the Arabic, till a large black hull hove in 
sight, and they rested their oars beneath the bows. 

Meanwhile, the commotion in the city had subsided, the torches 
were extinguished, the guard doubled, and a quiet vigilance reigned 
complete. Yet alarmed at the first cries, the father of Constance 
had hastened to warn his guest, and, with half a feeling of regret, 
had found the apartment empty, and felt that his daughter was 
irrevocably gone. But the payment was a vast one, and stooping 
low, he succeeded in opening the coffer, and was feasting his eyes 
on the contents, when a voice at his side, clear in its scornful 
enunciation, arrested him, thunderstruck with amazement and 
consternation. It was Regian, the lover of the old man’s daugh- 
ter. 
“ The price is vast,” said Regian; “yet traitors need a great 
reward, and the crime of blood a greater! Where is thy daugh- 
ter, man ?” 

“That is no affair of thine.” 

“Is it not? Are her whereabouts naught to me ?”’ 

“Go thy ways, young man,” answered the old traitor, wearily. 

“ Not till thou answerest me, swearing a great oath on crescent 
or on cross !”’ cried Regian, lifting his sword from its sheath. 

“She is the Moor’s, Ali Hassan’s.” 

“ Hadst rather thy daughter be the slave of a Turk, than the 
queen of a free nation ?” thundered Regian. ‘“ Such was thy al- 
ternative. Wamba Regian, king of the Visigoths, was her lover, 
and beware, old man!” 

Falling on his knees, the astounded wretch would have besought 
pardon, had not a second scene struck him dumb. Sweeping 
away the curtains of the arch, a small band of the steel-clad sol- 
diers of the guard entered, and lifting the chest of gold, bore it 
silently away. 

“The price of treachery returns to the coffers of the state,” 
said Regian. ‘ Thou who hast sold thy child for gain! Let thy 
face be seen no more in Spain !’’ and he strode haughtily away. 

It was an hour later, and in the great cabin of the flag-ship of 
the Moors were Constance and Ali Harsan. He had changed his 
warlike panoply for the graceful Eastern garb, and stood with his 
great height made more imposing beneath the low-hung ceiling of 
ivory fretted with gold. Turning imperiously, he bade the slaves 
who glided obsequiously in and out, arranging couches and cush- 
ions, piling fruits, pouring sherbets and filling the chibouques, 
whose long-wreathed stems gleamed like silver serpents, to with- 
draw, and ho seated himself at the feet of the apathetic Constance. 

“ Did ever one of my unmixed blood prostrate himself at the 
fect of a woman before ?”’ he murmured. “ Lady, if thou art a 
Christian, teach me to woo thee in Christian fashion ;” and, as he 
bent his smiling glance with a fascination whose languid fires 
pierced her soul, Constance felt insensibly attracted by the manly 
beauty and the infidel daring of her captor. Calling all her 
strength to the rescue, she said ; 

* Will I listen to a man already defeated ¢” 

“ Triumphant, rather,” responded the Moor. 

“ Yet to-morrow’s night shall find thee captive and despoiled.” 
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“ To-morrow,” he answered, with half a sneer, “ will restore me 
victorious, @ conqueror, to the arms of my bride—Constance of 
Iviga, the prize of valor !’”’ 

“ Thou art right,” she said, with anger. “To-morrow I shall 
truly be the prize of the conqueror.” 

“ Let it be so; and thou wilt receive him with rapture,” an- 
swered Ali Hassan, his eyes flashing with anticipated triumph, his 
parted lips wreathed with a smile that transfigured his face into a 
glowing splendor. “A child of the desert will not have loved in 
vain,” he added ; “and the palm shall wave its branches in the 
sun, and swell its fruit with a golden lustre, rejoicing in the joy of 
its protector.” 

“ Leave mo!” said Constance, rising. ‘Rejoice when victory 
licenses thee !’’ 

Upon this the Moor also rose and departed, while Constance 
heard the slip of the bolt and the clang of chains, as, having part- 
ed the drapery that concealed it, he closed the door behind him. 

Opposite the door was a low, large, open space to admit the 
air, and throwing herself on the divan beneath, she leaned out into 
the night, half wishing that she dared plunge into the dark depth 
below, and call death to her aid. As she thus remained, she was 
aware of a variation in the continual rippling around the bows, 
and a darker shadow seemed to fall within that of the ship itself. 

“Constance !” marmured a well known voice. 

“ Regian !” 

“I have come to save thee.” 

“T shall not go with thee!” 

“ What sayest thou? Is it thyself, Constance, who speaketh ?” 

“ Ay, my love. Listen!” and bending forward to reach the 
shadow that durst come no nearer the light of her lattice, she whis- 
pered a short and earnest sentence. 

“ And the wherewithal ?” said Regian. 

“T have it about me; never fear.” 

“I dare not trust thee, Constance. Now, while I can save thee, 
come with me.” 

“On no account !” 

“Thou lovest me not; thou lovest this Turk. If he should 
conquer ?”” 

“ He will not. Thou leadest the host of the Visigoths, while 
their idle king sits in his castle.” 

Slightly propelling his skiff, Regian threw himself forward into 
the light, and suffered Constance to gaze at the inexplicable smile 
on his face. 

“ And if the king prove to be the leader?” he laughed, as, 
standing, he extended his hand high to meet the grasp of her’s. 
“A boat shall be in waiting for thee when and where thou sayest, 
thou brave one, worthy of crown and king, far better than he!” 
And dropping into the darkness, he was speedily out of hearing. 

The gray dawn was scarcely breaking over the distant hills, 
when boat after boat, heavily loaded with soldiers of the Saracen, 
put off from the fleet, and, landing their freights on the shore, re- 
turned many times for fresh ladings. Large rafts, constructed for 
the nonce, were covered with cavalry horses, who, from the cramp- 
ing closeness of a long confinement, shone gorgeously in splendid 
trappings, while the future rider of each, standing at his head, 
held the gemmy bridle. The sun was already high and burning 
when the last boat lay empty on the shore, and, save the helms- 
man and the slaves, no soul but Constance remained in the sea- 
palace, which was her prison. Looking from the deck, on which 
a limited range, guarded by weary female slaves, was given her, 
as far as her eye could reach along the coast of the bay, Constance 
saw only the army of the Saracen, more numerous than the sands 
of the scashore. The steel head-pieces of the soldiers, the floating 
turban-scarfs of the officers, the long yellow mantles of the eleven 
agas, the whole vast body of Arab cavalry, and Ali Hassan 
mounted on a jet black Egyptian animal, and more gorgeous in 
his array of black steel and silver cloth than his master, the Ca- 
liph Otman, or the great Haroun Alraschid yet unborn, could 
have been, throne-sitting on a gala day. 

Forming into line and squadron, they took up their march to 
attain an elevated position flanked by woods and meadows, and 
protected from behind by a well-thicketed hill, which they easily 
gained. Even while she saw that they sent out but few to recon- 
noitre, Constance trembled on beholding their situation, for it ap- 
peared to her the only one tenable, and she perceived the intention 
of the invader was to intercept the Visigoths, and having merci- 
lessly hewed them down between the hill and the sea, to raise the 
march and storm the town. Far to the south, in the direction of 
the city, she beheld a thousand detached sprays of white plumes, 
moving gaily forward, and vehemently she execrated the tardiness 
that must destroy them. 

Ali Hassan also saw them, but gladly and exultingly and or- 
dering a reinforcement to the front, he formed a formidable array 
to meet the cavaliers who so light-heartedly rode on, and trusting 
to natural protection afforded by the hill, wood and meadow, left 
his rear and flanks slightly covered by a scanty band of skirmish- 
ers. Thus while the Turks drew their arrows to the string, and 
the cavalry hung with waiting spurs for the charge, a cloud of na- 
tive horsemen, with a shout that rung again through the heavens, 
poured over the brow of the hill, and rushed on the unprotected 
rear, while a shower of arrows shot from the wood, and the mead- 
ow became alive with the points of bristling spears, and bowmen 
planting their stakes. Pits seemed to open beneath the feet of the 
invading crew. Swords flashed great circles in theair. The ban- 
ner of the crescent wavered and wandered ; the cross floated out 
in stiff white folds; and, at this moment, the gay white-plumed 
riders, having reached the scene, fell with happy valor on the van, 
and wrought “ confusion worse confounded beneath the direct- 
ing hand of Regian, who was in the foremost rush. With the 
desperation of a man taken in his own net, Prince Ali Hassan 


issued new orders, centred his forces in fresh places, hewed living 
paths with his ponderous scimeter, cheered and invigorated his 
troops. But on whatever salient point he doubled his forces, 
Regian’s men were three to one. “For God and our country, 
Visigoths !” he cried. “ For our king!” responded the men, and 
seemed to gather new vigor for every blow they dealt the invaders. 
Fall five hours was the uncertain contest sustained, and, at last, 
Constance, with weary eyes, beheld the combat deepening in one 
spot, sword and yhataghan meeting and clashing, crown and tur- 
ban openly disp'ayed, and knew the two contending leaders, each 
showering mighty blows ; for death or captivity was in the one 
balance, crown, kingdom and queen in the other. 

“ Now is my.4ime!” said Constance, as the two nearest slaves 
watched the fight, and the others slept along the sides, and, rising 
gently, she slid below stairs into the cabin, where yct burned the 
lamps of fragrant oil. Breaking in pieces the slender wooden 
stems of two antique chibouques, she laid them crosswise above a 
roll of linen from the couch, at the carved base of the great mast, 
and by the heavy wood-work at the other extremity of the cabin. 
Tearing the silken covering from the cushions, she heaped them 
around the little piles, being careful to leave access for the least 
draught of air. Above these she set several light wooden stands 
and wicker chairs, to which she attached the drapery of the walls. 
Taking down one of the lamps, she carefully applied the flame to 
the linen, and a little blaze sprang into life which she assiduously 
fanned ; then kindling the other pile, she filled two little wooden 
caskets, which she took in her hands, with burning and combusti- 
ble materials, placed the two lamps at the other sides among the 
tapestry and light carving, set wide open the lattice that the land 
breeze might blow in, and gaily mounted the steps. Looking 
down again a second, she saw the flame had already caught the 
light wicker of chair and table, and was licking the great base of 
the mast in flickering tongues of flame, while all the drapery 
around was sending off showers of sparks. Reaching the deck, 
she found the slaves as she had left them, and gently closed the 
hatchway. The helmsman slept at the helm, and gliding along, 
she threw the caskets, already hot to the hand, one into the large 
unclewed sail, and the other higher up, where it lodged among the 
spars and rigging. Opposite the stern of the ship was anchored 
a second one, which, with four others, were all bound by hawsers 
to a fifth, on which (as she overheard in a conversation between 
Ali Hassan and one of his subordinates) a helmsman and a hand- 
ful of sailors only were left, the other ships being empty. Pursu- 
ing her course, she slid down the stern rope till she touched the 
fluke of an unsunk anchor ; then, with a great effort, caught the 
cable of the next ship, and swinging herself across, climbed nim- 
bly into the open cabin lattice, and repeated her incendiarism. 

On reaching the fifth, upon whose deck sat the helmsman and 
sailors, she repeated her operations as well as she was able, re- 
treating by the same way in which she entered, and securing a lit- 
tle floating skiff, she paddled boldly across to one of the five 
remaining ships of the flotilla, having again prepared small smoul- 
dering bunches of combustibles. As she reached the bows of the 
nearest one, pulling the floating end of her turban veilwise across 
her face, she ordered the sailors on board to assist her in ascend- 
ing, which they accordingly did. 

“TI bring a command from Prince Ali Hassan, may he live for- 
ever !”’ she said, when standing on the deck, “ that his slaves bear 
down to the assistance of the flag-ship, a hundred yards distant, 
that they may aid in extinguishing the flames in her rigging.” 

As she spoke, the sailors, who had been watching the tide of 
battle, turned to view the flag-ship, which was the furthest out 
from shore, and beheld, as she had said, spars, and sails and masts 
one mass of leaping, forked columns of flame ; and Constance 
saw those whom she had left on board fast escaping in a boat 
headed to the shore. While the sailors gazed, Constance adroitly 
threw one of her bunches of inflammatory material into the main 
hatchway, and knowing that, not daring to disobey, they would 
immediately hasten to catch the fiery infection, she again entered 
her skiff and paddled to the next, which was, as she knew, fully 
manned. Holding herself at speaking distance, she exclaimed : 

“ Ali Hassan, commander of the faithful, may his shadow never 
be less ! commandeth ye, through me, to crowd all sail, without 
delay, for the port of Cairo, there to await furthor orders, for which 
witness this signet 1ing. Hasten, dogs, or ye will bite the dust!” 

Pausing a few moments, she saw them weigh anchor, spread 
the studding sail, and before the fresh land breeze scud clumsily 
away. Intending to spare the last ship, she staid a moment in 
her course ere she sought the next two where to repeat the deeds 
which, although her conscience plagued her sorely upon, sho ac- 
knowledged to be necessary for the preservation of faith, honor 
and liberty, and resting a moment, she looked around. The craft 
she had ordered to the relief of the flag-ship was already a spray 
of fire in her tops, as she labored in the thick of the burniag ships 
festooned with wreaths of flame, shaking down eddies of sparks, 
and whose smoke covered half heaven; while further away, the 
one ordered to Cairo was nobly clearing her distance. In front of 
her lay the three untouched ships, towards which she haif feared 
that the party of Saracens running to man a boat along the shore, 
as they parried and returned fierce blows, down even to the wa- 
ter’s edge, would direct their course. 

On land the tumult was terrible and confused, and impossible it 
was to distinguish anything in the bloody melee; but the vice- 
royal turban and the kingly crown she nowhere saw. The next 
ship was evidently the most inferior of the fleet, and contenting 
herself with cutting away, by means of a double-edged dagger, the 
ropes that bound her to one of the two remaining, Constance 
pwssed on, Success had emboldened her, and securing her skiff 
to the painter of the last she intended to destroy, she had again 
recourse to her gymnastics, and clambering to the open lattice, 


looked in, while she balanced herself on a precarious tenure. 
What was her amazement to behold, stretched on a divan and as 
leisurely drawing wreaths of blue smoke from his Eastern pipe, 
as if all the weary day had been but a siesta, Ali Hassan ! 

Fixing a languid gaze upon the astounded girl, he lifted the 
stem from his mouth, saying : 

“May I flatter myself that the Jewel of Spain has already so 
far bestowed on me the treasure of her love that she findeth it 
necessary to seek me out through a fleet of burning ships?” and 
he laughed low and lightly. But instantly rising ere Constance 
could regain her self-possession, he caught one of her hands and 
held it firmly. “Allah will dispose, wretched girl!’ he cried. 
“ By the prophet’s beard, his fates have brought thee to expiate 
this outrage !”” 

“Loose me, Ali Hassan!” she exclaimed. “ Unhand me!” 
and with her other hand she flourished the little dagger before his 
eyes. 

“T have scen too many such gleamings of Christian weapons 
to be frightened, little one, at this,”’ said he. 

“ Hast thou returned victorious to the arms of thy bride, Moor? 
Hast thou conquered ?” she asked, sarcastically. 

“Nay. Iam conquered !” 

“ Then thou hast no claim on me.” 

“Thou hast destroyed my safeguard,” replied the Moor, bitterly. 

“ Thou, in my piace, wouldst have done the same.” 

“Then I also should have been punished.” 

“ Punish, if thou canst!” she cried, looking down for a second 
foothold and her boat, meaning to tear her hand from his grasp. 

But the boat was gone, slipped a rod away with the surface 
current, and she was left with Ali Hassan above and the sea be- 
neath. <A cry of “The giaour! the giazour! They are cpon 
us!” arose from the wretched crew on deck, and quick as thought, 
Ali Hassan, reaching forward, drew her with one effort of his 
mighty strength within the cabin, wrenched the dagger from her 
grasp, and rushed with her to the deck. Standing a moment at 
the taffrail, he fervently pressed her to his heart, and passionately 
kissed her lips. 

“ Sinner as thou art,” he cried, “I could forgive thee that wrong. 
But if I cannot hold thee, he never shall !’”’ and he sprang with her 
into the deep waters of the bay that hissed with fiery fragments. 
Striking down, down, down, held still in his arms by a grasp o 
iron, with the roar of waters in her ears, Constance saw death to 
be her share of the day’s victory, and was fast becoming insensi- 
ble, when, with a sudden and dreadful rebound, she dreamed of 
some upward motion, while to her bewildered senses a score of 
arms seemed to surround them, dragging them to shore, and on 
regaining herself, she lay in the arms of Regian, who stood on the 
sand, while Ali Hassan, fearless, though quiet and subdued, con- 
fronted them with folded arms. 

“ And so, Ali Hassan,” said Regian, with an intonation of scorn, 
—‘and so end all Saracen exploits in Spain. Ali Hassan has 
lost his prestige and his prize !” 

At this moment, rounding the arm of the bay, the royal barge 
hove in sight. As its keel grazed the sand, at a motion from Re- 
gian, certain of his soldiers deposited within it the large, iron- 
bound chest Ali Hassan had, the night before, given the father of 
Constance. “ Receive again,” said he, “that thou wouldst have paid 
for a Christian’s soul. Bid Otman, thy master, if he careth for 
these brave thousands of his, to fill my coffers with their ransoms. 
For thyself, thou art free, O Moor!” 

Ali Hassan stept within, and still standing high on the barge’s 
stern, unmoved and with folded arms, he passed from the lover's 
sight. Drifting slowly out to sea were the relinquished craft, low, 
burning lines along the hulls, great crackling sheets of flame aloft, 
and far and wide were the waters covered with burning timbers. 

“Thus, my love,” said Regian, turning to Constance, “ are the 
Saracens repulsed ; and thus I set in my crown the Jewel of Spain!” 

“ And thou who wert my lover,” responded Constance, as she 
stood trembling and pale on the shore, “ who row art thou ?” 

“ One who is yet thy lover. One who, on the morrow, makes 
thee queen. I am Wamba Regian, king of the Visigoths!” 
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M. M. BALLOU, Pudtister and Proprieter, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfeld Streets, Boston. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY. 

“Merry Christmas !”” how many happy, how many fond and 
tender. recollections these brief words summon up! They remind 
us of many a family gathering, of many a memorial of love and 
friendship, of feuds forgotten, of ties formed, of old faces now 
aded from earth, but fadeless in the memory, of fresh young faces 
that have taken the places of the departed, and beam upon the 
present in the radiance of hope. Merry Christmas! It is not, 
thank Heaven! among our neglected anniversaries. On the con- 
trary, its celebration is all but universal throughout Christendom. 
Now in Teutonic circles are Santa Claus and Kriss Kringle looked 
for by the juveniles ; now is the old cry of “ Noe!” revived among 
the French; now do the Italians throng their splendid temples to 
worship after their fashion, as we do after ours; now, in spite of 
war and want, is England “merrie” England still. A Merry 
Christmas! the joyous salutation of friend to friend, husband to 
wife, parent to child, brother to brother, sister to sister, and dearer 
yet, lover to lover, runs the circle of the globe. It is heard in- 
stead of the challenge of the sentinel on the ramparts of Sebasto- 
pol; the joyous greeting, in a more uncouth tonzue, is echoed in 
the Russian camp. Mr. Barry, our artist, has seized upon the oc- 
casion, to illustrate Christmas by two original designs, which we 
lay before our readers on this and the next page. The first is ths 
poor man’s Christmas. Traces of want are apparent in the furni- 
ture and the dress of the family group ; still, a part of its scanty 
savings, or the bounty of more fortunate fellow beings, has ena- 
bled them to keep up the show of festivity. The old grandmother 


cise date, while devotional feelings are awakened on the day set 
apart by common consent. Our English ancestors, from whom 
we derive so many of our holiday observances, were particularly 
noted for the extraordinary festivities with which they distinguished 
Christmas. When the devotions of the eve preceding it were 
over, and night had come on, it was customary to light candles of 
large size, and to lay upon the fire a huge log called a Yule clog or 
Christmas block, a custom not yet extinct in some 8 of Enyland. 
A brand from this log was carefully preserved to kindle the Christ- 
mas log of the next year with. Chandlers, at this season, used to 
present Christmas candies to their customers. We are not aware 
that our modern gas companies make any deduction in their 
charges for the consumption of the day. At court, among public 
bodies, and in distinguished families, an officer, under various 
titles, was appointed to preside over the festivities and act as a 
Master of the Revels. land, in speaking of the court of Henry 
VII. of England, mentions an Abbot of Misrule, who was created 
for the purpose, and who made much sport. This comic function- 
ary, in Scotland, was called the Abbot of Unreason; but, in that 
country, the custom was abolished by act of parliament, A. D., 
1555. Stowe speaks of the same officer as the Lord of Misrule 
and Master of Merry Disports. The mayor and sheriffs of Lon- 
don had each their Lord of Misrule. Their sovereignty began on 
All- Hallow Eve, and ending the morning after Candlemas Day. 
This space of time was occupied by “fine and subtil disguisings, 
masks and mummeries, with playing at cards for counters, neyies 
and points, more for pastime game.” The following are 


the Forest, blowing on horns three blasts of . Afterwards, 
there was an entry which singularly marks the rudeness of the 
times : “A huntsman cometh into the hall with a fox in a purse- 
net and a cat, both bound at the end of astaff, and with them nine 
or ten couple of hounds, with the blowing of hunting horns. And 
the fox oak the cat are by the hounds set upon and ‘ittea before 
the fire.” The Common Sergeant then delivered a “ plausible 
speech ” on the necessity of the Christmas officers,-in which he 
was followed by the King’s Sergeant at-Law, till the Lord Chan- 
cellor desired a respite of further advice. Supper ended, the con- 
stable ordered dancing. The style and title of all his nobles is 
little fitted to the refinement of modern ears; but we may subjoin 
afew as specimens of what for wit with men so eminent as 
Coke and Crewe. “ Sir Francis Fiatterer, of Fowleshurst, in the 
county of Buckingham, Sir Randle Rachabite of Rascal Hall, 
and Sir Morgan Mumchance of Much MoffKery in the county ot 
Mad Mopery.” ‘The dishes most in vogue were formerly for 
breakfast and supper on Christmas eve, boar’s head, stuck with 
rosemary, with an apple or an orange in the mouth, plum porridge 
and minced pies. Pating the latter was a test of orthodoxy, as 
the Puritans conceived it to be an abomination; they were origi- 
nally made leng (says Selden, in his Table-Talk), in imitation of 
the crutch or manger in which our Saviour was laid. The houses 
and churches were dressed, as now-a-days, with eve ns, and 
the former especially with mistletoe, a custom probably as old as 
the Druidical worship. Fosbrooke, in his “‘ Encyclopedia of An- 
tiquities,” speaking of various local customs, mentions that th 


is warm in her chimney nook ; the plum pudding and roast beet are 
not wanting to the table ; the child has its little toy : the evergreen 
is bright upon the wall, and better yet, perhaps, hope sheds its 
light upon the hearts of the assembled — The accessory 
sketches in the border of the picture are well worthy of study. 
They speak of the vicissitudes and the attributes of the season. 
The companion piece to this picture is of a different character. 
Lights are blazing in gilded chandeliers, and a brilliant group is 
seated at a board groaning with all the luxuries that money can 
command. Costly wines and costly viands tempt the appetite. 
The pampered spaniel on the footstool is the aristocrat of his race, 
anda different being from the half-fed dog that guards the 
poor man’s hearth. The winds of heaven are not permitted too 
roughly to visit the darling children of this prosperous family. 
Yet, for all these, there may be as much true happiness in the 
poor man’s cottage as in the rich man’s parlor; for human heppi- 
ness is not to be measured by externals. A day appears to have 
been observed from the earliest times in honor of the nativity of 
our Saviour. St. Chrysostom, in his homily on the “ Day of the 
Nativity,” points out the formal establishment of the feast on the 
25th of December, and its separation from the Epiphany, which 
hitherto had been celebrated conjointly with it, from the simulta- 
neous of the star in the East and the birth of Christ. 
The learned are much divided as to the real day of the nativity, 
and it has given rise to much discussion. Sir Isaac Newton in- 

iously accounted for the selection of the 25th of December, 
foe wi ice, by that the festival of the Nativity, 
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THE POOR MAN'S 


some ot the imes : gaming, music, jugglers and jackpuddings, 
scrambling for nuts and apples, dancing, the hobby horse, hunting 
owls and squirrels, the fool plough, hot cockles, a stick moving 
on a pivot with an apple at one end and a candle at the other, so 
that he who missed his bite burned his nose, blind-man’s buff, for- 
feits, interludes and mock plays. The Puritans regarded these 
sports with holy horror, calling all who took pleasure in these 
imes “fantastical fools.” In New England, our Puritan 
thers forbade the suspension of work on Christmas Day. The 
London Inns of Court were much distinguished for their lavish 
expenditures on these celebrations, and their Lord of Misrule was 
sometimes termed the Christmas Prince, or King of Christmas. 
There was a famous Christmas celebration at the Inner Temple, 
in 1562, ing Se reign of Elizabeth, at which Dudley, after- 
wards Earl of Leicester, presided. In Dugdale’s Origines Judiciales, 
we find an outline of performances on these occasions. On 
Christmas Eve, there was a banquet in the hall, at which three 
Masters of the Revels were present. The ancientest of these, af- 
ter dinner and supper, was to sing # carol, and to commend other 
tlemen to sing with him. On each of the twelve nights (for 
at was the duration of the holidays), before and after supper, 
were revels and dancing; and the breakfasts on the following 
mornings were sufficiently substantial. They consisted of brawn, 
mustard, malmsey. The courses were all served with music, but 
the day of the nativity itself was undistinguished by any solemnity 
above the others. 

On St. Stephen’s Day, after the first course, the constable 
marshal came into the hail, armed cap-a-pie, and after three cour- 
tesies knelt down before the Lord Chancellor, and in an oration of 
quarter of an hou:’s his service. Then entered 
for the same purpose the of the Game and the Ranger of 


servants at Hamburg had a carp for supper on Christmas eve 
and Waldron, in his “ description of the Isle of Man,” among 
many other curious particulars, relates that at this season some 
sat up all night, went to church at twelve, and after service hunted 
and Kiliea a wren, which they carried on a bier to church, and 
there buried with dirges, and whimsical solemnity. The “ Christ- 
mas Box ’”’ was money gathered in a box to provide masses at this 
festive season, and servants who were else unable to defray them, 
were allowed the rivilege of collecting from the bounty of others. 
The “ Christmas Earol (sung from nativity to the twelfth day) 
may be traced to the primitive church. Tertullian states that gt 
their feast it was customary for the Christians to place in the mid- 
dle such as were able to sing, and call upon them to praise God in 
a hymn, either outof the Scriptures, or of their own invention. 
Durand also informs us that it was usual for the bishops on 
Christmas Day to make sport and even to sing with their c ergy; 
and this custom was an imitation of the Gloria in Excelss of 1 
Angels, as we learn from Jeremy Taylor, “ These blessed choris- 
ters had sung their Christmas Carol and taught the chprch a hymn 
to put into her offices forevt r,on the anniversary of this festivity.” 
We are confident that our readers will thank us for here append- 
ing the remarks which our gifted oe makes upon Christmas, 
They are the record of true feeling, and expressed with exquisite 
and inimitable grace. “Of all old festivals,” he says, * that 
of Christmas awakens the strongest and most heartfelt associa- 
tions. There isa tone of solemn and sacred feeling that blends 
with our conviviality, and lifts the spirit to a state of hallowed 
and elevated enjoyment. The services of the charch about this 
season are extremely tender and inspiring. They dwell on the 
beautiful story of the origin of our faith, and the pastoral scenes 
that accompanied its announcement. They gradually increase in 
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ervor and during the season of advent, until they break 
forth in full jubilee on the morning that brought and good 
will to men. Ido not know a grander effect music on the 
moral feelings, than to hear the full choir and the peeling organ 
performing a Christmas anthem in a cathedral, and filling every 
part of the vast pile with triumphant harmony. It is a beautiful 
arrangement, also, derived from days of yore, that this festival, 
which commemorates the announcement of the religion of peace 
and love, has been made the season for gathering of family con- 
nections, and drawing closer again those bands of kindred hearts, 
which the cares and pleasures and sorrows of the world are con- 
tinually operating to cast loose; of calling back the children of a 
family, have launched forth in life and wandered 
asunder, once more to assemble about the paternal hearth, that ral- 
lying place of the affections, there to grow young and loving 
again among the endearing mementoes of childhood. There is 
something in the very season of the year that gives a charm to the 
festivities of Christmas. At other times we derive a great Som 
of our ure from the mere beauties of nature. Our feelings 
sally forth and dissipate themselves over the sunny landscape, and 
we ‘live abroad and everywhere.’ The song of the bird, the 
murmur of the stream, the breathing fragrance of spring, the vo- 
luptuousness of summer, the golden pomp of autumn ; carth with 
its mantle of refreshing green, and heaven with its deep delicious 
blue, and its cloudy magnificence, all fill us with mute but exqui- 
site delight, and we revel in the luxury of mere sensation. But 
in the depth of winier, when nature lies despoiled of every charm 


ship, with which this festival was celebrated. It seemed to throw 
open every door, and unlock every heart. It brought the peasant 
and the her, and blended all ranks in one warm gener- 
ous flow of joy and kindness. The old halis of castles and manor 
houses resounded with the and the Christmas carol, and the 
ample boards groaned under the weight of hospitality. Even the 
poorest cottage welcomed the festive season with decora- 
tions of bay and holly ; the cheerful fire glanced its rays —~ = 
the lattice, inviting the rs to raise the latch, and join the 
gossip knot huddled round the hearth, beguiling the long evening 
with legendary jokes and oft-told Christmas tales. 

“ One of the least pleasing effects of modern refinement is the 
havoc it has made among the hearty old holiday customs. It has 
completely taken off the sharp touchings and spirited reliefs of 
those embellishments of life, and has worn down society into a 
more smooth and polished, but certainly a less characteristic sur- 
face. Many of the games and ceremonials of Christmas have 
entirely disappeared, and, like the sherris sack of Jack Falstaff, 
are become matters of speculation and dispute among commenta- 
tors. They flourished in times full of spirit and lustihood, when 
men enjoyed life roughly, but heartily.and vigorously ; times wild 
and picturesque, which have furnished poetry with its richest ma- 
terials, and the drama with its most attractive variety of charac- 
ters and manners. The world has become more wo Idly. There 
is more of dissipation and less of enjoyment. . Pleasure has ex- 
panded into a broader, but a shallower stream ; and has forsaken 
many of those deep and quiet channels where it flowed sweetly 


was thought by the common people to announce the approach ot 


“* Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long; 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad. 
The nights are wholesome—then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes. no witch hath power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time.’ 


“ Amidst the general call to happiness, the bustle of the spirits, 
and stir of the affections, which prevail at this period, what bosom 
can remain insensible? It is, indeed, the season of regenerated 
feeling—the season for kindling, not merely the fire of hospitality 
in the hall, but the genial flame of charity in the heart. Thescene. 
of early love again rises green to the memory beyond the sterile 
waste of years; and the idea of home, fraught with the fragrance 
of home-dwelling joys, re-animates the drooping spirit—as the 
Arabian breeze will sometimes waft the freshness of distant fields 
to the weary pilgrim of the desert.” 

Mr. Irving wrote this some years ago, and we know not wheth- 
er the holiday celebration of Christmas in England is less zealous 
of late years. In this country, however, it is celebrated each year 
with increasing zest and spirit. In New York, particularly, where 


time and money are bestowed on popular anniversaries more un- 
| stintedly than any where else, perhaps, except New Orleans, 

Christmas day is as jovial and hearty inits various features as it 
| ever has been within the century in England. Public balls and 
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and wrapped in her shroud of sheeted snow, we turn or our pret 
ifications to moral sources. The dreariness and desolation of the 
landscape, the short gloomy days and darksome nights, while they 
circumscribe our wanderings, shut in our feelings also from ram- 
bling abroad, and make us more keenly disposed for the pleasure 
of the social circle. Our thoughts are more concentrated, our 
friendly sympathies more aroused. We teel more — the 
of each other’s society, and are brought more closely to- 
gether by dependence in each other for enjoyment. Heart caileth 
unto heart ; and we draw our pleasures from the deep wells of lov- 
er bene wes which lie in the quiet recesses of our bosoms ; and 
which, when resorted to, furnish forth the pure elements of domes- 
tic felicity. The pitchy gloom without makes the heart dilate on 
en’ the room filled with the glow and warmth of the evening 
fire. The ruddy blaze diffuses an artificial summer and sunshine 
through the room, and lights up each countenance in. a kindlier 
welcome. Where does the honest face of hospitality expand into 
a broader and more cordial smile—where is the shy glance of love 
more sweetly eloquent than by the winter fireside # and as the hol- 
low blast of wintry wind rashes through the hall, claps the distant 
door, whistles about the casement, and rumbles down the chimney, 
what can be more ful than that feeling of sober and sheltered 
security, with which we look round upon the comfortable cham- 
ber and the scene of domestic hilarity? The English, from the 
t prevalence of rural habit through every class of society, 

ve always been fond of these festivals and holidays which agrec- 
ably interrupt the stillness of country life; and they were, in for- 
mer days, particularly observant of religious and social rites 
of . It is inspiring to read even the dry details which 
some antiquaries have given of the quaint humors, the burlesque 
pageantry, the complete abandonment to mirth and good fellow- 
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through the calm hosom of domestic life. 
more elegant and enlightened tone; but it has lost many of its 


Society has acquired a 


strong local - 

delights. The traditio customs of golden-hearted antiqui'y, 
its feudal hospitulities, and lordly wassailings, have passed awsy 
with the baronial castles and stately manor-houses in which they 
were c lebrated. They comported with the shadowy hall, the 
great oaken gallery, and the tapestried parlor, but are unfitted to 
~ 4 light showy saloons and gay drawing-rooms of the modern 


“ Shorn, however, as it is, of its ancient and festive honors, 
Christmas is still a period of delightful excitement in England. 
It is gratifying to see that home feeling completely aroused which 
holds so powerful a place in every English bosom. The pre 
tions m g on every side for the social board that is again to 
unite friends and kindred ; the presents of cheer passing and 
re-passing, those tokens of and quickeners of kind feelings ; 
the evergreens distributed atout houses and churches, emblems of 
— and gladness ; all these have the most pleasing effect in pro- 

ucing fond associations, and kindling benevolent sympathies. 
Even the sound of the Waits, rude as may be their minstrelsy, 
breaks upon the mid-watches of a winter night with the effect of 
perfect harmony. As I have been awakened by them in that still 
and solemn hour, ‘when deep sleep faHeth upon man,’ I have 
listened with a hushed delight, and, connecting them with the 
sacred and joyous occasion, have almost fancied them into another 
celestial choir, announcing peace and good will to mankind. How 
deligh fally the imagination, when wrought "P n by th: se moral 
influences, turns ct to to melody and beauty! The very 


crowing of the cock, sometimes in the profound me 
the country, ‘telling the night-watches to his feathery . 


uliarities, its home-bred feelings, its honest firesite | 
| throughout the holidays. 
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parties, open houses, fun and frolic, are the order of the cay The 
city wears a carnival aspect that would attract the observation of 
the most careless visitor, and this is kept up with unflagg ing spirit 
In our good old Puritan city there are 
fewer external demonstrations, but within doors Christmas is mer- 
rily kept up. In private families we have the evergreen decora- 
tions, the exchange of presents and the jolly cheer that we borrow 
from the English mode of celebration, and, superadded to these, 
many games and sports of German origin, which have of late years 
been naturalized with us. We have hundreds of splendid Christ- 
mas trees, without which Christmas in Germany would be no 
Christmas atall. Christmas comes most opportunely in the year. 
With its genial influences, its home endearments, its elevating 
spirit, it prepares us to enter on the new year, the season of good 
resolutions, with fresh heart and hope. It is a pleasant anniver- 
sary todate from. That this Christmas may be a happy as well 


as merry one to all our readers, is our cordial wish. May no 
cloudsdarken their pathway ; no deep sorrows wound their 
hearts. We have communed together in the silent intercourse ot 


mind for the year, seeking on our part to avoid every jarring topic, 
every subject on which men have “agreed to disagree.’ The 
thought that our journal was ing into many thousands of 
families ; that it was welcomed asa friend is welcomed by the fire- 
side circle, has cheered us in our labors, and strengthened us in our 
career, and now, in the full tide of our prosperity, and grateful for 
the appreciation we have met with, we heartily wish a “ Me: 
Christmas ” to one and all of our friends.—We have all reason for 
rejoicing, as we draw near the close of the old year, that while Eu- 
rope has been ringing for the past twelve-month with the clan 

of arms, we can gather around oar firesides in security, and enjoy 
the plenty which Providence has furnished for our entertainment. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial} 
HARSH WORDS. 


BY P P. HIGGINS. 

Speak not harshly— could we scan 

The secret, inmost sou! of man, 

Then his bleeding breast would show 

Furrows deep of pain and woe— 

How those wounds are warped and wrung, 

By an angry, bitter tongue. 

Speak not harshiy—learn to feel 

Another's woes, another's weal ; 

Of malice, hate and guile instead, 

Ry friendship’s holy bonds be led ; 

For sorrow is man’s heritage 

From early youth to hoary age. 

&peak not harshly —O how drear 

Cold unkindness meets the ear ; 

When the soul with gloom oppressed, 

Longs for love to cheer the breast; 

Refiuent ebbs the gushing flow, 

That warmed our hearts with genial glow. 


(Translated from the Spanish for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
ISABELLA LA ESPANOLA, 


BY WALTER CLINTON. 

Awonce the spoils carried from Cadiz by the English, under tho 
Earl of Essex, was a girl of seven years old, who was secreted by 
the captain of one of the ships of the squadron. Great inquiries 
were made concerning the child, and Lord Essex himself 
caused a search to be instituted, but without effect ; and her cap- 
tor carried her safely to London, and presented her to his wife. 
Now it happened that the household of the Lord Clotald prac- 
tised secretly the rites of the Romish religion, although publicly 
they appeared attached to that of the queen. The Lady Clotald 
was so delighted with the excessive beauty of the little captive 
that she educated her as her own daughter. Isabella soon learned 
to regard the lady asa mother, and gradually the recollection of 
her true parents faded from her mind, leaving but an indistinct 
sentiment of melancholy impressed upon her feelings. Naturally 
quick and gifted, she progressed rapidly in the varied accomplish- 
ments which she was taught, and as Lord Clotald received pri- 
vately many Spanish visitors, who conversed with her in her na- 
tive tongue, she did not forget that, whilst becoming perfectly 
conversant with the language of her new country. 

Lord Clotald had one only son, five years older than Isabella, 
and who saw the beauty of the child changing into the more fas- 
cinating loveliness of the woman—with daily increasing senti- 
ments of admiration, which, ere long, ripened into love. 

But he delayed imparting these feelings, because he knew his 
father had already sclected a Scottish lady of great wealth for the 
bride of his heir, affa feared some barrier being raised between 
himself and Isabella, which would effectually deprive him of the 
now unguarded pleasure of her companionship. 

His health declined under the constant fear of some cvent in- 
terfering with his love, and his parents bewildered themselves 
vainly in seeking for a cause for his melancholy and failing 
strength. At length he could no longer resist the temptation of 
confessing his love to Isabella, and entreating her to promise to be 
his wife ; or, at least, if not his—no other's. 

The girl heard him in blushing silence, and, after a pause of 
timid hesitation, replied that if her protectress consented to it, she 
would willingly enter into the engagement. 

Richard knew well enough the indulgence of his mother, and 
succeeded in prevailing upon her to intercede with Lord Clotald 
in his behalf; protesting that his life depended on the good suc- 
cess of his love. 

The heir was now twenty—the girl but fourteen years ; and the 
parents consented to the engagement, hoping to find means to es- 
cape without dishonor from the matrimonial alliance proposed be- 
tween Richard and the northern heiress. Time passed on, and it 
wanted but four days to the period Lord Clotald had fixed for 
the performance of the betrothal ceremony, when a messenger 
from the queen appeared, with a command that his lordship 
should take at once the young Spanish lady to the court, her 
majesty having a desire to sce her. 

It was customary for the queen to be consulted before any 
matrimonial alliances were formed between the nobles of the 
court: and Lord Clotald was much disturbed by this message, 
fearing the information of his son’s engagement had reached the 
ear of royalty through some unfriendly channel, and aroused her 
displeasure. ic had himself delayed imparting it, counting 
on the services he and his ancestors had rendered to the royal 
house. 

“ Ah,” said the Lady Catherine, “her majesty has heard that 
she is 2 Catholic, and will censure us for permitting her to follow 
the religion of her family, and Isabella will be confused by the 
questioning, and admit that we are secret Catholics.” 

They were all greatly disturbed, and imagined a variety of 
causes and results ; but, since the summons must be obeyed, Lady 
Catherine determined to send her elected daughter in such style 
as should become the position she would so soon occupy as the 

wife of her son. Isabella dressed in the costume of a Spanish 
lady, which became well her resplendent beauty, with diamonds 
which vied veinly with the splendor of her eyes; rabies which 
blushed with envy at the hue of her lips; and pearls gleaming 
pallid and dim on the white neck and brow, and rounded arms ; 
attracted and rivetted every gaze as she advanced timidly alone, 


in obedience to command, the last few steps to the foot of the 
royal seat, and knelt before the gréat queen, murmuring in pure 
English her gratitude for the honor the queen had conferred on 
her by this summons. 

Her majesty regarded her long in silence, taking good note of 
her beauty, and at length said: “ speak some in Spanish, dameel, 
for I love it well.” And tarning to Lord Clotald, motioned him 
to approach nearer—when she said, “my lord, we are vexed that 
you have so long concealed this treasure from us; you will be 
compelled now to restore it, for it is of right ours.” 

“ Your majesty, I confess the fault, if it is a fault to have 
guarded this flower until it attained to so perfect beauty, when I 
hoped to be permitted to offer it to your majesty as the wife of my 
son—laying at once my two greatest possessions at your royal 
feet.” 

“In herself she comprises all that can be desired, and we like 
the name Isabella La Espanola well; you have promised her, 
without consulting us, to your son, Lord Clotald.” 

“ That is true, your majesty; but I had confidence that the 
many services my fathers have rendered to the crown would in- 
duce your majesty to do me even greater favor than giving your 
gracious permission to this marriage: however, she is not yet 
married to my son.” 

“Nor will be,” returned the queen, “ until he has himself done 
deeds which merit so rich a guerdon. His own acts, not those of 
his ancestors, must purchase her. She is ours, and we already 
value her as a daughter.” 

Isabella again knelt, and exclaimed in Spanish: “ your majes- 
ty has given me the name of daughter! what more is there, then, 
to fear or to hope ?” 

The queen was so charmed with her grace that she commanded 
her to remain near her : and the lover was almost in despair at 
thus losing his treasure, when on the eve of being more securely 
confirmed in its possession. In this disturbance of mind he flung 
himself on his knees before the royal lady and exclaimed ear- 
nestly : “ there are needed no other motives than those which ani- 
mated my ancestors, when they devoted themselves to thé service 
of their country: but since your majesty sees fit to impose this 
obligation upon me, I beseech you to tell me in what way it may 
be most speedily and effectually fulfilled ?” 

“ Two ships are about to sail, under the orders of the Baron de 
Lausac ; we name you captain of one of them, because we be- 
lieve the quality of the blood running through your veins will 
make ample amends for want of experience and of years. Thus 
you will have an opportunity to serve your queen, display your 
own valor, and merit the fulfilment of your desires. Ourself will 
be Isabella’s guardian, although it appears to us that her own 
modesty will make other guardianship superfluous. God specd 
you, sir ; you go full of love, and we promise ourself great deeds 
at your hands.” 

The sovereign would be happy who could count in his service 
ten thousand lovers, expecting to find in victory the success of 
their loves ; their arms could not fail to conquer ! 

“ Rise, Richard! and think if you wish to say anything to Isa- 
bella ; for in the morning you depart.” 

He kissed her hands, and then arose and approached his afli- 
anced, but his feelings overpowered him and he sank on his knees 
before her, unable to utter a word, whilst he vainly attempted to 
conceal his tears. The queen looked kindly on, and said : “ do 
not be ashamed to weep, Richard; we know it is one thing to 
meet an enemy in battle, and another to part from one much 
loved. Isabella, embrace him and give him your good wishes ; 
he is deserving of them.” 

Isabella was so confounded by the humility of her lover that 
she did not hear the royal command, and stood motionless and 
silent, whilst the tears fell swiftly down her cheeks. She 
wept so silently, one could fancy some marble statue had been 
moved to tears. No word passed between the lovers so suddenly 
parted, and Lord Clotald took his son away with him, after salut- 
ing her majesty with all respect. Isabella remained behind, like 
an orphan lately deprived of her natural protectors, and cast on 
the care of some unknown guardian. The quecn entrusted her to 
the care of One of her ladies, to be instructed in any unknown 
usages of the court. 


The vessels sailed for six days with favorable winds, intending 
to capture any richly freighted ships from the East Indies, that for- 
tune might put within their grasp; but suddenly a wind arose 
which compelled them to run for Spain. At the entrance of the 
Straits of Gibraltar they discovered three ships,—one of them 
large, and the others small ones. 

Richard was desirous to have Lord Lausac’s opinion on the 
propriety of chasing them ; but as his ship drew nearer that of 
the commander, he saw a black standard hoisted, which an- 
nounced the death of the general or some other high officer of the 
ship. He soon learned that his lordship had died in the 
night, in a fit of apoplexy, and that he himself was unexpect- 
edly called to take the command of the expedition. Sorrow for 
the death of Lord Lausac was greatly lessened by the thought 
how much sooner he might now evince euch skill and courage as 
should induce his royal mistress to consent at once to his receiy- 
ing the reward promised,—the hand of Isabella. 

They found the smaller vessels Turkish galleys, which had 
taken the rich merchant ship, and who were, in their turn, com- 
pelied now to give way to a superior force. 

Richard released the Christians taken prisoners, had them fed 
and clothed, and, giving each of them a small sum of money to 
meet their first wants on reaching land, put them on board one of 
the Turkish vessels, and told them to direct their course to Spain, 
—which they were already so near that the high mountains of 


Abila and Calpe could be seen from the decks. ‘The “Turks he 
made them promise to send back to their own country, the first 
opportunity, in return for the liberty he had himself given them. 
But one of the Spaniards requested permission for himself and 
wife to sail with him to England, saying they had no desire to go 
back to Spain, since there they had lost all,—wealth, position, 
and their only child. 

Richard questioned them, and from their answers concladed 
that his affianced Isabella was, not improbably, the “ angel child ”’ 
whom they yet mourned for, who had been taken by the English 
years ago. However, he decided not to say anything of his eus- 
picions, leaving the future to prove the trath or fallacy of those 
impressions. 

The prize taken was avery valuable one, having a rich cargo 
of precious stones ; and he knew with what joy his return with 
such a prize would be regarded. Still, in consequence of the 
death of Lord Lausac, he did not wish to show many outward 
evidences of success; and accordingly the signals of mourning 
and of victory were carefully intermingled. 

We will pass over the various incidents which arose on the re- 
turn of the adventurers, and accompany the eager lover to the 
palace, where his appearance (fully armed, and in the pride of 
past and hope of future conquest) caused many to liken him to 
Mars ; for he was tall, well proportioned, and of great nobility of 
bearing. However, others with not less aptness, compared him 
rather to Adonis ; for the roses of youth were on his cheek, and 
the smooth chin scarcely yet confessed itself guilty of hirsute 
adornment. 

Her majesty received him graciously, and listened with kind- 
ness to his account of the varied events of the voyage, and the 
rich prize which fortune had awarded to their arms. He dis- 
claimed for himself any share in the prize, regarding the one 
prize promised to his success as too great to be associated with 
any inferior guerdon. 

“ Rise, Richard,” said the queen. “We think Isabella of more 
value than all the jewels of India, and we give her to you as we 
have promised, for you are worthy of each other. If you have 
guarded the jewels of the prize-ship for us, we also have guarded 
this brightest jewel for you ; and, although it may seem that we 
do you little favor in returning what was already yours, we know 
we do much in doing it, for we know her value. She is yours: 
look on her now, and take her whenever you choose. Now go and 
recruit yourself, and come again to-morrow, for it is our will to 
ask more particularly concerning your adventares.” 


Richard kissed the royal hands, and cxpressed his warm 
thanks for her majesty’s great kindness and condescension, and 
the queen left the hall. She had no sooner departed with her 
immediate attendants, than the rest of the ladies crowded round 
the young soldier, and one of them said, laughing : 

“ Why do you come armed among us, sir soldier? We are 
all here your friends, unless it be the Senora Isabella, who, as a 
Spaniard, is compelled to regard your exploits unfavorably |” 

“If I remember rightly, madame, that lady did not look upon 
me very unkindly ; and I do not believe such great beauty can be 
associated with such speedy forgetfulness, and such very great 
caprice.”” 

The conversation was carried on in the same light spirit. One 
of them, a very young girl, had been curiously regarding Rich- 
ard’s equipment, and at last exclaimed: ~ 

“ Well, I think war must be a very beautiful thing, since war- 
riors appear so well among women.” 

“ Ah,” said the first lady, looking at the young conqueror, 
‘does not it seem as if the sun had descended from heaven and 
condescended to walk in this garb through oar streets ?” 

Remarks were not wanting about his presumption in presenting 
himself fully armed at the palace ; but in the midst of all the 
wonder and admiration he excited, his father came and led him 
away, with a large train of relatives and friends. 

Richard had taken the Spaniards to his own home, believing 
them the parents of his lady-love, and explained the reasons for 
these suspicions to his father, who acquiesced in the policy of be- 
ing silent for the present, to Isabella, on the subject. 

The next day he carried his guests with him to the palace, 
dressed in the English fashion, and there, after he had answered 
all the questions which her majesty chose to put to him, he en- 
treated permission to present them, as the Spaniards of whom he 
had spoken the day before, to her majesty. Isabella, hearing this, 
lifted her eyes from the rush strewn floor, and looked anxiously 
at these persons who came from her native city, and might have 
known the parents she could never entirely-forget. She met the 
fixed gaze of the lady ; and to her it seemed that it was a look 
she recollected to have seen in past days. 

Confused and agitated,—not daring to hope and unwilling to 
despair, she heard the queen question them on their loss; and at 
last, after she had acted for a time, by royal command, as the in- 
terpreter, the lady (who had watched her intently) started for- 
ward and lifted the rich tresses from the right ear. She saw 
there a small black mole, and exclaiming, “ my child—my daugh- 
ter !” sunk in a deep swoon upon the floor. 

The recovery was quickened by the tears and words of the 
daughter, welcoming to her heart a mother and father so long sep- 
arated from and considered lost. 

The queen was agreeably surprised at this unexpected termi- 
nation of the interview, and congratulated the lover on the dis- 
cretion and thoughtfulness he had exercised in the affair. 

Time passed on; perhaps not with the swiftness desired by the 
lover—for lovers often deem the days which fly so swiftly to oth 
ers, pass thom with slow and heavy wings,—and the day so ear- 
nestly expected dawned at last, full of hope and fair promises of 
happiness. 
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It happened that the lady to whose care the queen had particu 
larly recommended Isabella, had one son, called Lord Ernest. 
He was but two and twenty, liut he counted much on his high 
birth, and the great favor the royal lady lavished upon his 
mother, and was, accordingly, exceedingly arrogant and presump- 
tuons.-This Lord Ernest had fallen in love with the young beauty, 
and during Richard’s absence persecuted her with his professions ; 
but she continually disconntenanced them. This coolness only 
added fire to the flame already burning so hotly in his breast, and 
when he found that the queen had given her consent to the imme- 
diate marriage, he became desperate, and entreated his mother to 
plead for him with her majesty, since he loved Isabel so much 
he could not bear to live without her. Ilis mother saw the folly 
of the request, but, fearful of some rashness, promised all he 
asked, hoping only to procure, perhaps, such a delay of the nup- 
tials as would offer her some opportunity of finding a plan to 
withdraw her son’s thoughts from so unfortunate a subject. She 
obtained an audience, at once, to plead for this, and knelt to im- 
plore it; but, although the queen heard her with wondering pity, 
she would not consent to cause any further delay. 

Then the lady arose, desperate with all a mother’s fears for her 
son, and went tothe chamber where the young Spaniard was al- 
ready being robed for the bridal. She dismissed the attendants 
for a short time, and, under pretence of soothing the natural ner- 
vousness of the girl, prepared for her a draught, which she unsus- 
piciously drank. The effects were speedily visible in her altered 
looks, and her maidens rushed to inform the queen that the young 
favorite was dying. 

Physicians were summoned, and finally youth triumphed over 
death ; but life was spared at the expense of her beauty, which 
had vanished. The lover, again disappointed on the very eve of 
his assured happiness, was mad with gricf, and the queen regret- 
ted her former intervention. 

At length the Lord and Lady Clotald, sceing the lost beauty 
of the portionless bride their son had chosen, thought again of the 
Scottish heiress they had heped to recognize as their daughter. 
But whilst thinking thus they avoided intimating to Richard their 
altered plans, hoping that by placing the fresh beauty of the yet 
unseen Scot side by side with the faded charms of the young 
Spaniard, his eyes might prove traitor to his heart, and their project 
be achieved without any outward interference. Accordingly in 
less than three months Richard was astonished by the unexpected 
arrival of a young girl so beautiful that he confessed he had scen 
none but Isabella in any degree resembling her in loveliness. But 
he dreaded that this arrival would risk again the scarcely rallied 
life of his betrothed, and accordingly sought her at once, and pro- 
posed that they should be immediately married, privately, accord- 
ing to the Catholic rites, and then that she should go with her pa- 
rents to Spain, and await there his coming ; when he hoped to 
find her with renewed strength and spirits. 


With many tears and expostulations the poor girl consented to 
his urgent reasons, and their vows were exchanged. He engaged 
to be with her in Cadiz within two years. To his parents he de- 
clared his determivation never to marry another without a dispen- 
sation from Rome that would relieve his conscience of his engage- 
ments to Isabella. 

These reasons satisfied the friends of the fair Scot, and it was 
arranged that the lady should reside under the guardianship of 
her future father-in-law till the return of the lover, which he said 
would be in ayear. Clotald himself obtained permission of the 
queen to send the three Spaniards back to Spain, since the warm 
air of the south would alone enable Isabella to rally from the 
shock she had sustained. 

Isabella had waited patiently almost eighteen months out of the 
two years appointed, living in great retirement and constantly en- 
gaged in works of charity, or the pursuit of her studies, when a 
letter arrived from her English mother, informing her of the 
death of Richard. ‘He had been assassinated in Italy by Ernest, 
and his page had returned to England with the tale.” 


With difficulty, when Isabella’s senses had recovered from this 
shock, did her patents persuade her to delay her intention of en- 
tering ‘a convent, as a novitiate, until the two years should 
have fully expired. The months passed without any further news, 
and indeed after his death had been so confirmed, how could she 
hope? Great preparations were made for a public and magnifi- 
cent ceremony, for the nuns were anxious the display should be 
very pompous. The day had arrived, and a vast concourse of 
people had assembled in the city to witness the profession. The 
fair Isabella, herself, had never looked more lovely than when for 
the last time costumed in the fashion of the world, she was about 
to forswear it forever. She wore the magnificent dress preparcd 


for her first presentation at court, and the jewels well became her . 


matured, yet but freshly recovered beauty. It was at this instant 
that a man habited in the cloak and cross of captives redeemed 
from the Turks pressed through the throng, as Isabella was enter- 
ing the church. With one look, one exclamation, she turned from 
priests and nuns to fall into the arms of her betrothed husband, 
restored, as from the grave. 

It seemed that the page, alarmed by the assault and his master’s 
fall, had escaped ; and believing Richard to be dead, Lord Ernest, 
satisfied with his work, rode away with his ruffians. An exami- 
nation showed that none of the wounds were mortal. And with 
the proper care he recovered. After many vicissitudes he arrived 
just in season to delay the ceremony of her becoming a nan. 

“T am well repaid for all, my beautiful one !” said he, “in thus 
at last obtaining the hope of my life!” 

The nuptials of Richard and Isabella were celebrated with the 
rites of their church; and they lived in the full possession of all 
earthly happiness for many years. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


TWO CHRISTMAS DAYS. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


THE FIRST. 


Tue early night of a December day had eet in, deepened ly 
clouds that hung like a pall over the imperial city of New York. 
Yet it failed to throw a gloom over the place or to darken the 


street lamps seemed to blaze with something more than wonted 
effulgence; the confectioners’ windows glittered with lights; 
merry laughs rang out from promenading groups; music sounded 


if the golden age had retarned, and sin and sorrow had fied from 
every hearth and heart. 

No house in the entire length of Broadway was more radiant 
with light on that evening than the splendid residence of Mark 
Harwick, one of the young merchant princes of the empire city 
Through the large plate-glass windows of the drawing-room, the 
ruddy light of a generous fire, combining with the whiter lustre of 
the chandeliers, streamed forth on the outer darkness. The cham- 
bers, too, were lighted ap, and through the area railings the same 
tokens of warmth and lustre showed that servant as well as mas- 
ter basked in the radiance of the genial season. 

Harwick and his wife were in the brightly lighted drawing- 
room, the interior of which showed a singular mixture of sylvan 
beauty and aristocratic magnificence, for amidst the statues, paint- 
ings, gilded arabesque and polished pilasters, hung wreaths of 
evergreen, boughs of spruce and fir, and gay garlands woven of 
holly and amaranth. They were not alone, for two bright-eyed 
little boys and two fairy girls were playing on the carpet with the 


firmly believed to have been brought by Santa Claus, ria. the bed- 


sleigh drawn by “eight tiny reindeer.” Mark Harwick glanced 
from the beautiful face and figure of his wife, on whose fair brow 
blazed a bandeau of diamonds that did not dim the lustre or 
add to the fascination of her beauty, to the group of sportive 
children, and his bosom heaved with emotion. At this momenta 


tents, and then thrust it hastily into his breast-pocket. 

“You seem unusually thoughtful to night, Mark!” said his 
wife, ‘ almost sad.” 

“Sad on Christmas night !” answered Harwick, gaily. ‘“ That 
were high treason to Santa Claus. But youshall have no reason 
to complain of me. Our guests shall not say to-night the master 

“of the revel was the dullest fool inthe crowd. I mean to be gay, 
and enormously ridiculous. Christmas comes but once a year. 
Because we are virtuous, shall there be ‘ no more cakes and ale?’ 
No—by Saint Anne !” 

“ Now you are as wild as you were sad a moment since,” said 
the wife, smiling. “I pray Heaven you are not fry, as the Scotch 
say.” 

“You are the fay here, and a right lovely one,” said Harwick, 
pressing his lips to his wife’s forehead. “I declare I believe I 
have wounded my lip with one of those diamonds.” 

“ Shall I remove them ?” 


parcel of yourself. What would you do without diamonds ?” 

“ Very well, I dare say,” replied Mrs. Harwick. ‘“ But tell me 
what was in that letter.” 

“Pardon me, dearest, that is my secret.” 

“ A secret! I shall begin to be jealous. Has one of your old 
flames been writing you a love letter ?”’ 

never loved but once.” 

“ And that was a long time ago,” said Mrs. Harwick. 

Harwick pressed her to his heart. 


the first carriage ; our guests are beginning to arrive.” 
Counsellor Grip and his lady were announced—the first of the 


Christmas party. They were soon followed by others, leaders of | 
the ton, and distingués of the literary world; judges and officers | 


of the army and navy; celebrated beauties and celebrated for- 
tunes; liens, too, and foreigners of distinction. Count Gruaff- 
enoughsky, a Russian who had made several attempts to ascend 
the north pole ; a very polished French gentleman who was re- 
ported to have shot at Louis Philippe; a celebrated politician 
who had been a leader of several parties, and was now organizing 
a new one in the hope of reaching tho ‘presidency; a rich Jew 
banker from Berlin who was called a baron, and wore a red _rib- 
bon in his button-hole, with other notabilities, too numerous to 
mention. 

The evening was very gay. Once a year, even in society, peo- 
ple can afford to abandon conventionalities, and talk and act nat- 
urally. There were music, dancing, cards, games, encounters of 
wit, a splendid supper, universal hilarity, Homeric laughter. And 
the life of the evening was the host himself. Hc had a word and 
a jest for everybody. He convulsed the children with his comic 
faces and his admirable imitations of animals, steam engines, 
wood-sawing and saw-setting. He drew imaginary corks out of 
imaginary bottles, and poured out fanciful porter, so as to deceive 
the ears of the most experienced. He listened excellently to the 
old, and danced indefatigably with the young. Every one pro- 
nounced him charming. There was not a lagging minute in the 
soiree, thanks to his exertions. And when the last guest consulted 
, his repeater in the hall, he was surprised to find the hour two 
o'clock in the morning, instead of twelve at night. 


Harwick, after seeing that the servants had retired, returned to 


hearts of its inhabitants; for, was it not merry Christmas? The | 


in the halls where the gay dance was going forward ; it seemed as | 


toys they had received as presents in the morning—presents they | 


room flue, after an airy whirl of a thousand leagues in a miniature | 


servant entered and handed him a letter. He glanced over its con- | 


“No, they become your regal beauty; they seem a part and ~ 


“ Hark !” said Mrs. Harwick, disengaging herself. ‘There is | 


the drawing-room. The fire burned low in the grate. Only one 
or two lights flickered faintly in their sockets. There was a chill 
reaction after the excitement of the evening. Mrs. Harwick 
| raised her eyes to her husband’s face, and was startled by the 
ghastly expression of his countenarce. 

“Good Heaven! Mark,” she exclaimed, starting from her 
| chair; “ you are ill ; you have over exerted yourself.” 

“ It is nothing—nothing, dearest,” he said faintly, sitting down. 
| “ Bat tell me, did I play my part well? Have we had a merry 
Christmas ?”” 

| “Yes, a merry and I trust a happy one. But you say you were 
| playing a part. Does it cost you an effort to be happy ’” 

“ Julia,” said Harwick, “ I have never concealed anything from 
you, and yet I know not how to tell you what has happened.” 

“ You alarm me,” replied the wife. ‘‘ Something dreadful I 
know must have occurred. But remember that suspense is more 
agonizing than any certainty. Speak.” 

“I will,” said Harwick, pressing her hand. After a brief inter- 
nal struggle, he said : “ Taat letver—I toid you it was a secret ; 
it will cease to be one to-morrow. It was a lawyer’s letter, Julia. 
This day is the last of our seeming splendor. Reverses in my 
business have occurred— I—I am a bankrupt.” 

“ But you have wronged no onc, Mark.” 

“Not asoul. To my creditors I abandon all. My house, our 
costly furniture, our paintings, statuary,—not an article of value 
shall be withheld. But I am a ruined man.” 

“ Ts that all ?” asked Mrs. Harwick, wich a brave smile. “Is 
that really all? and did you fear to tell me, Mark? Fie! you 
should have known me. She unclasped the bandeau of diamonds 
from her head and the bracelets from her arms, and laid them on 
the table. 

“ Do you like me less without those gewgaws *” 

“ T ever loved you for yourself—noble, glorious creature!” ¢x- 
claimed Harwick. “ Your courage gives me new life and hope. 
Something, indeed, may be saved from the general wreck ; enough 
to begin life again.” 

“ Spoken like my own brave, noble husband!’ cai! the wife. 
“T tell you, Mark, I am not cast down, while you ke:p heart of 
hope. I have shared your prosperity—lI will be, God willing, a 
help to you in your adversity. While we are true to ourselves 
and to each other, what need we care for fortune’s frowns.” 


THE SECOND. 


Heap on more wood | the wind is chill, 
Bat jet it whistle as it will. 
We'll keep our Christmas merry. still —Scorr. 


“ How it snows!” cried a fine boy of twelve years, to his 
mother, a noble woman, in the prime «f life. “I wish father had 
let us go with him ; I’m sure I'm big «1 ough.” 

And me too,” said another youn, «:nerican, some two years 
his junior. “It’s really too bad; he treats us as if we were 
mere boys.” 

“Tam ashamed of you, Lewis,” said a little ladr, the twin sis- 
ter of the sccond spokesman, removing her eyes from the doll 
which her sister was dressing for her. ‘‘ To censure the absent is 
unmanly.” 

“She learned that out of her copy book,” said Lewis, “ didn’t 
she, mother 

“ You are all getting too wise for me,” answered the matron ; 
“but I really wish your father were back. The storm is gathering 
on the prairie.” 

“ Hilloa !” shouted a lusty voice without. 

“ There’s father !”” cried the boys and girls, within. And they 
rushed to the door of the comfortable log house, pushing their way 
through a perfect bower of evergreens, shouting, “ Merry Christ- 
mas,”’ at the top of their lungs. 

Just outside the house stood a stalwort man, in the prime of 
_ life, the snow resting thickly on his fur cap, and long brown locks, 
and rough coat, holding a rifle in one hand, while the other held 
the bridle of a stout, serviceable nag. He answered the greetings 
of his little flock cheerily and gaily. 
| “What have you got under the buffalo on pony’s back ?” asked 
| one of the little girls. 

“ Your Christmas dinner, you monkeys,” said the huntsman. 
“ A fine buck and half ascore of grouse,” he added, to the boys. 

His wife welcomed him to the cheerful fireside. 

“Do you remember a Christmas day, eight years ago” he 
asked her. 

“ Certainly, Mark,” answered Mrs. Harwick. 

“Well, do you regret the Broadway house, and the French 
hangings and the diamonds ?” 

“ And your pale, care-worn look, Mark? Certainly not. What 
have we to desire? We have broad lands stocked with fruit and 
cattle ; books and music within doors ; health, independence, and 
& prospect of happiness before us; our children growing up 
strong, pure-hearted, and industrious ; what have we to regret ! 
whom have we to envy !” 

“ Nothing— no one,” answered Harwick, putting his arm round 
his wife’s waist. “And I am happy; I can say it truly. And I 
shall never forget, dearest, that it is to your courage and goed 
sense, I owed the spirit with which 1 began life anew—sacrificed 
old associations and pleasures, and assumed new labors. When 
you gave up your diamonds with such cheerful resignation, all 
doubt and discouragement vanished from my mind. And now 
let us have dinner as soon as you please, for lam as hungry as 
a prairie wolf. This air of Illinois gives one a ferocious appetite ; 
and I have earned a relish for the Christmas fare my rifle has 
provided.” 

If that Christmas day was more joyously kept anywhere else, 
than in Mark Harwick’s log house, we should be very glad to 


know it. 
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HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER. 

We recently published a general view of the Fair of the 
United States Agricultural Society, in this city, and we now 
present our readers with a likeness of its president and ori- 
ginator, the Hon. Marshall Pinckney Wilder, of Dorches- 
ter, Mass., engraved expressly for the Pictorial. The life 
of this gentleman has been so useful and so honorable that 
even a brief sketch of it cannot fail to prove interesting and 
instructive. Mr. Wilder occupies an eminent position in 
the ranks of the representative men of his country and age. 
He was born in the town of Rindge, Cheshire County, New 
Hampshire, September 22,1798. His father, Samuel Locke 
Wilder, was a merchant and farmer of Rindge, but born in 
Lancaster, Mass., and belonged to a highly respectable fa- 
mily, many members of which acquired distinction in their 
native State. Young Wilder enjoyed the advantages of a 
good domestic school and academical education, and had 
— the studies preliminary to a collegiate course, when 

is father offered him the choice of a career. He was in- 
vited to choose between entering a university, engaging in 
mercantile business with his father, or devoting himself to 
agriculture. He made election of the latter after due delib- 
eration, prompted by a natural bias which his judgment 
approved. Yet he cheerfully abandoned his favorite pur- 
suit when duty required his devotion to his father’s business. 
We should be glad to sketch his mercantile career, to trace 
him through his apprenticeship, to note the circumstances 
of his removal to Boston, with the various phases of his 
successful business course, in which he has achieved fortune 
and honor, but we must content ourselves with remarking 
that he is at present a partner of the house of Parker, Wil- 
der & Co , of this city, one of the largest and most respect- 
able com aission houses in the department of manufactures, 
owning vr conducting the business of many of the New 
England cotton and woolen mills. Mr. Wilder has charge 
of the financial department of this establishment, in which 
his business experience and ability, and his faculty of sys- 
tematizing his duties and concentrating his mental energies, 
enable him to accomplish his tasks with speed and accura- 
cy, and yet have time to spare for the culture of his mind, 
and for his favorite pursuits—horticulture and aboriculture. 
Mr. Wilder has a fine estate in Dorchester, comprising 
about fifteen acres, which are abundantly stocked with flow- 
ers and frait trees, many of the latter being pear trees, 
raised and imported by him, embracing every known varie- 
ty, and all under a high state of cultivation. But if agri- 
culture and frait-raising have been the favorite pursuits of 
Mr. Wilder, he has not made them a source of selfish grati- 
fication ; on the contrary, he has used them as a means of benefit- 
ing, enriching and improving his fellow men. If, as Cicero says, 
nothing is pleasanter, nothing better, nothing worthier of a free- 
man than agricultare—an undisputed proposition,—then of those 
who like Wilder, Quincy, Fessenden, Lowell, Emerson, and their 
co laborers, who have inspired a love of agriculture, disseminated 
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a knowledge of its improvements, have introduced scientific arbori- 
culture, and have given new fruits and trees and flowers to our 
rugged north, have introduced improved breeds of animals into 
the country, and improved machinery, thereby lightening the la- 
bors, diversifying the pursuits and ent ay em happiness and 
wealth of the yeomanry, and, consequently, prosperity of the 


MAUBLIN, AT THE BUSTUN THEATRE. 


pe eee ae men we may truly say, in the 
of the Roman formula, that “they have Soarved 
well of the republic.” As a successful laborer in the vast 
field we have indicated, the subject of our sketch occupies a 
very prominent position. And we may remark that this 
love and this zeal for rural pursuits have not made him a 
worse merchant, a worse bank director, a worse legislator, 
& worse president of the Senate, a worse military man ; on 
the contrary, they have enhanced his usefulness in these 
other capacities, by refreshing and strengthening his mind 
and body and preserving all his faculties in their full vigor 
and balance. As agriculture is the stay and foundation of 
all the other occupations of civilized society, we could wish 
that its interests were oftener intimately associated with 
those of other professions in such representative’ men as 
Marshall P. Wilder. This gentleman was an early member 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, of which he 
was president for eight sons, He was also elected, and 
still holds the office, of ident of the American Pomo- 
logical Society—a national institution, the originator and 
President of the Norfolk Agricultural Society, one of the 
gentlemen whose labors led to the formation of the Legisla- 
tive Board of Agriculture, of which he is a leading and in- 
fluential member, and, finally, the projector of the United 
States Agricultural Suciety, of which he is the honored 
president. The brilliant fair, lately held in this city, being 
the third annual exhibition of the U. 8. Society, owes its 
complete success mainly to the indefatigable exertions and 
admirable management of Mr. Wilder. The mere rapid 
enumeration of his labors has left us no space to speak of 
him as an eloquent, correct and ae orator and wri- 
ter, and a presiding officer of rare ability. 


“MACBETH” AT THE BOSTON THEATRE. 

The accompanying spirited sketch, drawn for us by Mr. 
Champney, noms the startling scene in “ Macbeth,” in 
which, after the murder of Duncan, the alarm is given, and 
all the attendants of the murdered king, together with the 
retainers of the assassin, crowd the balconies and battle- 
ments, expressing their horror and astonishment. The 
principal figure in the group on the stage, easily distin- 
guished from the others, is Forrest, the American tragedian 
as “Macbeth.” The tragedy was admirably got up and 
played at the Boston Theatre, and this scene in particular, 
one of the most startling in the play, was remarkably effec- 
tive. The classic drama, as performed at the Boston Thea- 
tre, is presented in a style which would do no discredit to 
the management of Charles Kean or Macready. The 
splendid scenery, costumes and processions are accessories to the 
living creations of the poet, but are not put forth as principal at- 
tractions. If Mr. Barry were a “ medium,” and could place him - 
self in communication with the spirit of Shakspeare, we are quite 
sure he would receive his approval of his labors in illustrating the 
works of the great master. 
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AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. 

It must be conceded that many, indeed most branches of our 
American manufactures have, by the ability of our countrymen, 
been placed on a level, at least, with those of Europe, in spite of 
the superior advantages enjoyed by the latter. Take, for instance, 
the piano forte manufacture. How rade, comparatively, were the 
instruments turned out by our mechanics half a century ago, while 
to-day the best of those made in this city compare favorably with 
the pianos of Paris and of London. We were struck with the 
perfection to which this branch has been carried on a casual visit 
we made, the other day, to the large establishment of Messrs. A. 
W. Ladd & Co ,296 Washington Street. The show-room is filled 
with beautiful square pianos, of admirable construction and tone, 
and varying in cost and finish. One splendid instrument, in a 
richly carved case, is valued at eighteen hundred dollars. The 
perfection of its works justifies the costly ornamentation of the 
case. It has the diagonal scale, which Messrs. Ladd & Co. now 
give to all their pianos, and which vastly increases their power 
and volume of sound. By means of a double bridge, both the 
tenor and base strings run the entire length of the instrument. 
Messrs. Ladd & Co. employ about a hundred hands in their es- 
tablishment on Washington Street, where all the finishing and 
interior work is done, and in that on Harrison Avenue, where the 
carving of the cases is executed. They have also an establish- 
ment iu Meredith, New Hampshire, where the wood is first pre- 
pared. They turn out from ten to twelve pianos a week. The 
process of making a piano is a nice and difficult one, and employs 
a large number of workmen. Were one man, competent to the 
task, to undertake to make a piano himself, it would require six 
months’ hard labor to accomplish it. The establishment referred 
to has been in operation since 1848, and its success is based on the 
principle adopted of never sending out any but good instruments. 
One of Ladd & Co.’s square pianos, at the Paris Exposition, re- 
ceived the unqualified commendation of the jury of musical men, 
as being the best piano of its class, and attracted very great at- 
tention from all the musical amateurs at the palace. 

New Year anv Crristmas.—Let our readers who visit town 
to procure their annual gifts for the family circie, and their friends, 
fail not to look in at the store of Mr. Gro. 8. Totman, 133 Wash- 
ington Street. It is equal to visiting a museum to examine his 
unique and beautiful stock of fancy goods, besides which the 
prices he charges we know to be most reasonable. 

Dottar Montuty.—This popular magazine com- 
mences a new volume on January Ist. Terms: one dollar a year, 
with its hundred pages of reading matter in each number, the 
cheapest magazine in the world. Any person sending us eight sub- 
scribers and eight dollars, shall receive a gratis copy for one year. 


SPLINTERS. 


.... A German thinks the Americans consume more tobacco 
and blow up more steamboats than any other five nations. 

.... A vast cave has been discovered in New Salem, in this 
State. There is a fountain in it of saline taste. 

.++. The cannibals of the South Sea Islands have been eating 
up their spiritual teachers and their wives. 

.... Madame Didier has made a very successful debut in Se- 
miramide in New York, where prima donnas are prevalent. 

.... Mr. Barclay, British consul at New York, says he has not 
been engaged in recruiting. Happy to hear it. 

+++» Isaac C. Pray, the author, has been playing Hamlet en 
amateur at New York. Will he take to the stage ? 

.++. Another death in Baltimore occurred lately from cam- 
phene. Its use requires great care. 

++. 182 ships of the Northwest whaling fleet average 500 bar- 
rels of oil each. This 1s made light of. 

-+++ The lieut. governor elect of Massachusetts, Henry W. 
Benchley, lately gave his heart and hand to a lady. 

.++. During one of our recent gales, the unfinished steeple of 
the Baptist church in Brighton was blown down. 

.+++ The Mormon ladies of Utah have adopted a sort of pea- 
jacket and pantaloons as a walking dress. 

-++. The New York “ Life Illustrated ” says “sickness is a 
disgrace.” Soothing to invalids that—very ! 

.».. England cannot afford even to threaten war with us, 
says the New York Tribune, and we endorse the idea. 

-++» The hatters’ festival at Cochituate Hall in this city, on the 
anniversary of St. Clement, was a brilliant affair. 

++++ The Catholic orphans’ fair held in this city last month, 
was quite successful. 

+++» There are said to be a million and a half of spiritualists 
and sixty thousand mediums in the United States. 

+++» The most powerful “ medium,” according to the learned 
Dr. Digg, is the circulating medium—we think so. 

+++» Thackeray, it is said, will make about $10,000 by hie lec- 
ture engagements in this country—by George ! (the first, etc,) 

-++» Gen, Quitman, elected to Congress from Mississippi, is 
not at all averse to annexing Cuba, 

+++» The Rachel speculation thus far has proved successful, 
and the “ great” expresses herself perfectly satisfied, 

+++» The depth of Niagara River under the suspension bridge 
is 700 foet—making the deepest running stream known. 


So 


THE MONEY-KINGS. 

“ The house of Austria desires war, but the house of Rothschild 
requires peace !’’ Such was the significant remark of Anselm 
Rothschild of Frankfort, in 1830, when asked his opinion of the 
revolution in Paris which drove Charles X. from the throne, and 
which threatened to convalse the European continent. The o- 
servation reveals a glimpse of the tremendous power wielded by 
the great Jew banking house, which holds in its Briarean hands 
the “sinews of war,” and is consequently the arbiter of the desti- 
nics of Europe. Behind the throne of every European State, and 
greater than that throne, behind the army of every European State, 
and stronger than that army, is a power, grand, terrible and re- 
sistless. A fewscraps of paper, partly printed, partly written, a 
few chests of metal and caskets of precious stones, are the armory 
and the talismans of this more than royal and imperial—this 
gigantic power. This power is called Money; and the possessors 
of that power are the Jews of the house of Rothschild. 

A few hundred years ago such a speech as that of Anselm 
Rothschild of Frankfort would have made him a beggar or a 
corpse. The potentates of the “good old times,” when they 
wanted money, and this was often the case, had a very summary 
method of obtaining it. They did not resort to the expedient of 
the Cid, who, the chronicler tells us, being “ short,” palmed off a 
couple of trunks filled with paving stones—he called them “ pre- 
cious stones’’—on a couple of Jew brokers as full and adequate 
security for the re-payment of a very large advance of money ; 
but they employed more stringent measures—the rack, the thumb- 
screw and the ingenious process of roasting the capitalist before a 
slow fire, until he consented to disgorge his wealth for the behoot 
of his oppressor. Their descendants hypothecate revenues and 
pawn jewels to raise loans, and treat their best friends, the Jews, 
with commendable civility. 

How much the Rothschilds are worth is a question that has been 
asked very frequently of late, and has not yet been satisfactorily 
answered. Their wealth is in such a shape—stocks, bonds and 
other descriptions of personal property—that it cannot be arrived 
at or estimated with any proximity to correctness. And of course 
their property fluctuates. In nine months of 1848 (the year of 
the French revolution), their losses from the depreciation of fand- 
ed and railroad property in Europe, was forty millions of dollars. 
Yet this did not shake their credit for a moment. They may 
have lost an equal amount since the breaking out of the war in 
the East. 

As the house of Rothschild contributed materially to the down- 
fall of Napoleon, so they have had a hand in all the subsequent 
military operations of the eastern world. The New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce has the following remarks respecting the recent 
transactions of the money kings: 

“ Their loans have reached the enormous amount of $515,000,000, 
viz. ; to England, $80,000,000; to Turkey, $40,000,000; to Aus- 
tria, $180,000,000 ; a first loan to Russia, $130,000,000; to Sar- 
dinia, $10,000,000 ; to England, in exchequer bills, $35,000,000 ; 
and a second loan, just being perfected, $100,000,000. It is this 
last loan, which the Rothschiids, it is said, have agreed to make in 
gold, that is supposed to be at the bottom of the specie movement. 
Most of these loans, it is to be presumed, have been sold out be- 
fore this, the Rothschilds in such cases merely acting as agents be- 
tween the public and the governments that borrow. Nevertheless, 
the house that can even temporarily assume such a burden, with- 
in little more than a twelve-month, must be one of gigantic influ- 
ence, credit, and power. It is now plain that this same house is 
on the side of peace.” 

The Rothschilds are universally regarded as men of strict pro- 
bity and honor. It was his high character, as well as tact and 
business talent which gave Meyer Anselm Rothschild, the founder 
of the house, the gratuitous use of the treasures of Old Land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel, during the Napoleonic era, and thus se- 
cured the fortunes of the broker’s family. But their whole power 
is enlisted on the side of established governments, and the cause 
of liberty in Europe has no deadlier enemies than the great Jew 
bankers of the 19th century. 
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View or Fort McHenry.—On page 389 of the present num- 
ber will be found a sketch of Fort McHenry, which commands the 
narrow entrance to the harbor of Baltimore, the “‘ Monumental 
City.” It is a spot dear to every American heart, as it successfully 
resisted the assaults of the enemy during the last war with Great 
Britain, with a very large naval force, which began to bombard it 
on the evening of Sept. 14, 1814. The defence was conducted by 
Col. George Armisted. Their land and naval vecupations having 
failed, the British withdrew finally on the 26th. 


Usitep States Sauipe Pennsytvania.—The picture of this 
leviathan, on page 389 of the present number, is an accurate repre- 
sentation of the noblest of our floating bulwarks. She was built 
at Philadelphia, and launched in 1837. She is a three-decker, and 
is rated as a 120 gunship. She is of 3000 tons burthen, has four 
tiers of guns, can mount 140, and spreads 60,000 yards of canvass, 
a quantity sufficient to cover seven acres of land. When we can 
build such ships as these, we necd fear no enemy upon the deep. 

A Tiwe Keerer worte wavine —Mr. Simon Willard, the 
agent for this city for Arnold’s Frodsham chronometer watches, 
has an article on hand which is a miracle of correctness, These 
watches, so far as we know, are unrivalled in the world; and after 
a faithful trial of one, we are not only entirely satisfied of its ex- 
cellence im all respects, but amazed at its accuracy. 

Tue Mvustacur.—The Rev, Charles Beecher lately preached 
in Lawrence, woaring a mustache as well as beard. It doubtless 
looked odd to the congregation, but is only the revival of an old 
clerical custom. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 

Our last page is entirely occupied by a fine engraving from a 
design drawn for us by Barry, presenting at one glance a compa- 
rative view of domestic architecture—the homes of the world. As 
the details of this picture are lettered, we need not refer to the 
sketches in their regular series. We behold here the slight dwell- 
ing that serves for the nomadic tribes—the “‘ Arab tent,” the home 
of man before he learned to hew the shaft and rear the architrave. 
Of a similar simplicity is the “‘ Laplander’s hut.” Beside it stands 
the reindeer—the Laplander’s wealth, as the horse is that of the 
Arab. The “‘ Indian lodge ” of tattoed skins belongs to the same 
class, and meets the requirements of its inmates as well, doubtless, 
as that stately pile, “ Windsor Ca:tle,” whose towers and battle- 
ments guard the splendid retirement of the sovereign of England. 
As a pendant to Windsor Castle, our artist has shown us the 
“ Feudal Castle” of the middle ages, a type of feudalism itzelf; 
for while the system has been shattered by the sledge-hammer ot 
a more powerful social idea, some of its fragments yet cumber the 
earth. In the centre of the page is a sketch of a “ Gipsy Camp.” 
A glance at it hardly prepares us to acquiesce in the doctrine sung 
—— “ In the gipay life you read 

The life that all would wish to lead.” 

The poor “ Irish Cabin,” in a gorge of the Connaught hills, shows 
us how the peasantry are forced to live in the Emerald Isle. The 
| American “ Log Cabin ” is dear to our hearts as the starting point 
| of all the comforts and splendors by which we are surrounded. 
From that to the “ White House” at Washington is but a briet 
space in our engraving, and was but a step to one of our later 
presidents. How tne rulers of Europe are lodged we behoid in 
the massive pile of the *‘ Tuileries ” at Paris and the “ Imperial 
Palace ” at St. Petersburg. The “ Mexican House,” with its cre- 
nelated walls, indicates the iasecurity of life in our sister republic. 
The “ Italian Residence,” the “ Swiss Cottage,” and the ‘‘ Chinese 
Dwellings,” have their characteristic features, and yet we trace in 
them a sort of family likeness. The “Cuban Plunter’s House” 
is all he requires in the magnificence of the tropics, where the out- 
door life is more seductive than the inner. In the sketch of “ Turk- 
ish Dwellings,” we behold the rude and barbaric splendor and 
} giant forms of the East. Each of these dwellings is endeared to 
its inmates as the happiest spot on earth; for whether it be a pa- 
lace or a hovel, a tent in the oasis or a “lodge in some vast wil- 
derness,” “there’s no place like home.” 


AN ORIGINAL PAPER. 

We shall commence the new volume of the “ Flag of our Un- 
ion ” on January Ist, with a brilliant and admirably written origi- 
nal novelette, by that young and popular author, Horace B. 
Stasitrorp. Mr. Staniford has just returned, after five years’ 
residence in the Orient, and this exceedingly interesting story is 
the result of his experience in the land of the Caliphs. It is 


entitled : 
BEN HAMED: 
THE CHILDREN OF FATE. 
A TALE OF THE EASTERN WORLD. 


We predict for this story the most favorable reception yet ac- 
corded to the numerous list of original novelettes which we are 
constantly publishing in the Frac. With all the dreamy mystery 
of the East, it has also the exciting plot, and strong delineations 
of love and passion, that remarkable fatality produces in every 
clime. We shall introduce in the coming volume of “The Flag 
of our Union,” the productions of many new and sterling writers, 
and make such improvements otherwise as shall enhance the value 
of this widely circulated and favorite weekly. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 


Seventeenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Tus Frac or ovr Ux1ton, and one copy of Batiovu’s PrerortaL, 
$4 perannum. Published every Satunpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremout and Bremileld Sts., Boston, Mass. 


MARRIAGES. 

In this city. by Rev. Bishop Southgate, James Fullerton, Esq. to Miss Kate 
Fullerton Lincolu; by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Nathanie} B. Hazard to Miss Emma 
A. Davis. both of Providence, R. I.; by Rev. Mr Streeter, Mr. Charles A. 
Hazleton to Miss Lydia Choute, both of Salem; by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Joseph 
G. Thompson to Miss Mary A Donavan; by Kev. Mr. Jefferds. Mr. Albert A. 
York to Miss Susan Richards; by Kev. Dr. Vinton, Dr. George H. Gay to 
Miss Elisabeth Greenough Lewis.—At South Boston, by Kev. Mr. Collyer, Mr. 
Howard Clapp to Miss Frances A. Rogers, of Marshfeid.—At Dorchester. b 
Rev. Mr. Drown, Hon. Henry W. Benchley, of Worcester. to Miss Marie 
Allen.—At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Manning. Mr. Frank W. Reeves. of Bosten, * 
to Miss Sarah E. Gibbs.— At Scituate, by Rev. Mr. Stetsen, Mr Eenjamin T. 
Manson, of Boston, to Miss Georgia W. Young ~ At Quincy. by Kev. Mr. 
Clark, Mr. Richard Fisher to Miss Georgiana Newcomb, of Braintree.—At 
Berkeley, Sy Rev. Mr. Eastman, Mr. Robert L. Chace, of Fall itiver. to Miss 
Sarah Ann Perkins, of Freetown.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr Vermilye, 
Jeremiah Eldredge. Esq., of Brewer, Me., to Mrs. Joanna 8. Lunt.—At Pitts- 
field, Vt., by Rev Mr. Patten, Mr. William M. Bemneté to Miss Nancy W. 
Boutwell, both of Stockbridge, Vt. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Isaac Adams, 48; Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. Daniel B. Keyes, 
98; Mre. Mary Morse, 78; Mrs. Margaret Coffin, 87; Mr. Stephen White Story, 
28; Mr. John Heaman, 58; Miss Heprietta Bryant, 20; Mra. Bliaa Laughiin, 
of Somerville, 41; Mrs. Elizabeth Averill, At Chelsea, Mrs. Jane U., wife 
of Capt. Henry Libbey, 3).—At Cambridge, Mrs. Florilla B. Gorham, 37.—At 

hton, Mrs. Mary, wife of the late Nathapiel Reed, Esq., of Boston. S2.— 
At Melrose, Misa Ellen Octavia Brown, 18.— At Sslem, Mr. William ©. Hovey, 
35; Mrs. Catharine Mooney, 39; Mr. William Peele. 50.—At Danvers, Mica 
Susannah Page 98—At Ipswich, Mr. John Dodge, 32; Mrs Isaac Pickard, 
68.—At Beverly, Mre. Hanazah Little, $4.—At Stoveham, Capt. William Rich- 
ardson.—At Methuen, Mr. John Pingree Bixby, 65.—At Lowell, Mrs Mary 
Jane vy, 38—At Newburyport, Widow Margaret F. Noyes, 84—At New 
Bedford, Mra. Hannah, wife of Mr. Carolina Briggs, 45; Mrs. Hannah, wife of 
Mr Benjamin Rus el!, 46.—At Pittsfield, Mr. John S. Griswold, 24; Lyman 
Clapp, son of Hon. Thomas F. Piunkett, 17.—At Southampton, Miss Harries 
Pomeroy, 25.—At Bethel, Ve., oe Se Twitchell, an officer of the revele- 
tionary war, 97.—At Kennebunk, Me., Cupt. John Hovey, 37, 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
THE MOTHER’S LAMENT. 


BY VICTORIA &. FISHER. 


—~ 


The summer sun has sunk within his chambers in the west, 

And drawn his crimsoned curtains round his gorgeous place of rest ; 
Bright stars begin to sparkle in the pleasant evening sky, 

And in the east the golden moon is rising up on high. 


One year ago these summer months, each eve there came to me 

A white robed fay, whose golden curls were scattered o'er my knee; 
Her little arms around my neck were ciasped in fond embrace, 
And she wondered as che kissed away the tears upon my face. 


But her eyes soon closed in slumber, and as she sunk to rest, 

Within my arms, her little head reposed upon my breast; 

Her brow was flushed with fever, and her thoughts were running wild, 
And I grew wild with sorrow, too, for I could not lose my child. 


I watched my darling loved one through the lonely hours of night, 
I moved around her pillow with noiseless step and light; 

And oft my trembling hand so cold on her burning brow was laid— 
O, ‘twas a sad and mournful task to watch my floweret fade! 


One night a long, bright sunbeam stole to my darling’s bed, 
And nestled in the sunny curls that clustered round her head; 
1t woke her from her slumber and filled her eyes with light, 

As smilingly she murmured, Good-night, mama! good-night!”’ 


Then I clasped my child within my arms, and bade her speak to me, 
And long I gazed iu those blue eyes that could no longer see: 

She never spoke again to me, but drooped her little head, 

And pitying straagers gathered round, and told me she was dead. 


When autumn breeres scattered leaves around our cottage door, 
They laid my child in a lonely grave upon a lakelet’s shore, 

Where the wayward winds were wailing sad requiems o'er the tomb 
Of that little tlower that faded in the spring time of its bloom. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


JULIETTE DUPONCEAU. 


A TALE OF THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 

CuristMas-Eve in the crescent city! Joyously has the natal 
night of civilized faith been celebrated in the metropolis of Louis- 
iana since it received the name of the dissolute Regent of France 
from the French pioneer settlers. Other races have aided in pop- 
ulating the crescent curve of the turbid “father of waters,” and 
the hand of innovation has levelled the old cathedral of St. Louis, 
whose time-honored bells long rang forth the merry Christmas 
chimes—yet the descendants of Saxon and of Celt, of Puritan and 
of Huguenot, cordially celebrate the advent of him who brought 
“ peace on earth and good will to men.” 

There was one Christmas eve, however (that of 1814), when 
war-clouds dimmed the enjoyment of the New Orleans holiday 
festivities. It had that day been ascertained that a large British 
force had been landed not many miles distant, bent on the con- 
quest of the crescent city. This had been anticipated, and the 
whole population flew to arms. The streets were filled with the 
brave Kentucky sharpshooters, dressed in a semi-savage garb, and 
carrying their heavy rifles, while occasionally would pass a body 
of regular troops, or a corps of volunteer French residents, many 
of them old soldiers of Napoleon's proud armies. Mounted vol- 
unteer adjutants galloped about with orders, and the more timid 
sought consolation in the placards containing the proclamation of 
the indomitable commander in-chief, which assured them that 
“ the British can never enter New Orleans, while Andrew Jackson 
is in command of its defenders.” 

As the evening advanced, a large housc in the first municipality 
was brilliantly lighted up, and filled with gaily-dressed guests. It 
was the residence of one of the old French inhabitants, Pierre 
Duponceau, the owner of three valuable plantations near the city, 
which in due time would become the property of his lovely 
daughter Juliette, the presiding genius of his festivities. Her dis- 
position was naturally mirthful, but on that Christmas night a 
shade of melancholy on her high brow gave a saddened expression 
to her countenance. 

The festival was in honor of her betrothment to a man whom 
she detested. Trac, he was wealthy, well connected, and ranked 
among the first citizens of Louisiana, but Juliette knew also that 
he was evaricious, ill-tempered and old enough to be her father. 
Born in London, he bad come to New Orleans as cabin boy—now, 
the name of John Teal was good for half a million of dollars, and 
Monsieur Duponceau had received him as the suitor of his daughter. 

* One visitor alone had been welcomed by the fair hostess with a 
sweet smile, while the rich current of her heart sent its crimson 
tide across her countenance. Yet he, strange to say, offered no 
congratulations, and looked grave as he addressed some common- 
place remarks, although there was a bright look of earnest inquiry 
in his clear blue eyes. It was Egbert Livingston, a gallant looking 
young lieutenant in the United States artillery, who had been sta- 
tioned at New Orleans about « year. Having been frequently in 
company with Juliette Duponceau, he had made a deep impression 
upon her heart, and now (even upon the evening of her betroth- 
ment) his coming made the rosetints mantle ber classical features, 
and her heavy eyelashes quiver with emotion, as if an electric cur- 
rent had passed from Egbert’s eyes into her own. As the young 
officer gazed on her charms, hope and love struggicd in his 
troubled soul with doubt and fear, end he fancied that he was 
hoarding his affection like « miser, secure from even the observa- 
tion of others. In this he was mistaken, for the wary Teal watched 
with « jealous eye, and soon determined that she must be removed 
from the society of Lieutenant Livingston. The ether guests, bent 


on their own enjoyment, followed the solicitations of the host, who 
was urgent in pressing his good cheet upon their acceptance. The 
guests were almost all of French descent, and easily forgot the 
threatened capture of the city in their jovial merriment. Just be- 
fore midnight, however, a staff officer entered, unannounced. 

“ Welcome, my dear Livingston,” said Monsieur Duponceau. 
“‘T had given up all hope of seeing you here, for I heard you had 
been appointed an aid to General Jackson, and supposed, in taking 
up Steuben’s tactics in place of the civil code, you would forget 
your old friends.” 

“Nay,” replied Col. Livingston, “it is to aid in the defence of 
old friends that 1 have laid down the toga for a staff uniform.” 

“Don’t alarm the ladies,” interrupted Teal, in a sneering tone. 
“The English will commit no depredations, and I have as good 
an opinion of John Bull as I have of Brother Jonathan.” 

“ Silence, sir, if you please,” sternly replied Col. Livingston. 
“Were General Jackson to hear you talk so, your head would not 
be worth a stalk of yoursugar-cane. But I must leave you, friend 
Duponceau, for I only came in search of one of our most reliable 
officers, Lieut. Livingston. He is my namesake, and I should 
feel proud to call him my relative.” 

All eyes were turned towards Egbert, who blushed as he said : 

“ Me, sir ?”’ 

“ Yes, lieutenant. General Jackson wishes you for special duty, 
and my orderly has a led horse for you at thedoor. Your health, 
Mademoiselle Juliette. Come, lieutenant.” And ere Juliette 
could recover from her surprise, the sounds of the horses’ hoofs 
were heard retreating in the distance. She was alone. 

“ Duponceau,”’ said Teal, with a look of intense satisfaction, as 
he saw the last guest depart, “let us get our borses and set out 
for your plantation on the Bayou St. Jean. This city will soon 
become a barrack, and is no place for your daughter.” 

“ But are not the British coming in that direction ?”’ 

“Never mind! To tell you the truth, I have a safeguard, and 
have not half the fear of the British that I have of this Jackson 
and his riflemen.” 

Just as the sun rose a party left Monsieur Duponceau’s house 
on horseback. Teal rode by the side of Juliette, but her brief 
answers to his many remarks showed that her heart was elsewhere. 
Once only did she betray interest, and that was when he predicted 
the defeat of the Americans, if they offered resistance. 

“ Americans conquered!” exclaimed Juliette. “Never! They 
may be repulsed, driven back for a time, but they can never be 
conquered!” Then, thinking that Egbert would be in the fray, 
she pictured to herself the sanguinary contest, upon the events of 
which her future happiness or misery must depend. It was nearly 
noon when they reached their journey'’s end, where, to their sur- 
prise, they found the British army, Gencral Packenham having 
his head-quarters at Monsieur Duponceau’s house. ‘Through 
some influence brought to bear by Teal, they were permitted to 
occupy a few rooms, and the English general insisted on having 
them dine with him; an invitation which Monsieur Duponceau 
felt was a command, and urged his daughter to accept. She re- 
luctantly accompanied him to the table. The conversation soon 
became general, and her attention was arrested by an account of 
the capture of a spy, a few hours previous. 

“ Well,” remarked a young lieutenant, “as I am in the artillery, 
and may be sent to reconnoitre myself, I can but sympathize with 
the poor fellow, but the general says he must remember Andre’s 
fate.” 

“So he will be shot?” carelessly inquired a captain of dragoons. 

“J imagine so. Suppose we send him a bottle of wine, for that 
summer-house must be a dreary place for a man to pass the last 
night of his lifetime in. Wonder if he is any relation to the Liy- 
ingston who was Yankee minister at Paris ?” 

Juliette had heard enough. Egbert Livingston was undoubtedly 
a prisoacr, condemned to death! Pleading a headache as an ex- 
cuse, she left the table, and retired to her own room, where old 
Cato, a trusty family servant, was soon summoned. When he had 


»gone, and she was left alone, she sat at a window which com- 


manded a view of the summer-house, in that state of mind which 
all true hearts have experienced. One idea ruled her every fac- 
ulty and guarded her every thought. The watchword was : “ Eg- 
bert must be free !” 

It was too truc that the young officer, sent by General Jackson 
to reconnoitre, had been captured so far within the lines of the 
English that he had been tried as a spy, and condemned toa 
traitor’s death. Imprisoned in one of those large summer-houses 
peculiar to Louisiana, with no hope of escape, he endeavored to 
pass his life in review, that he might prepare for his fate. But the 
fair form of Juliette Duponceau ever rose before him, and at last, 
as night approached, he fell into that uneasy slumber which crowds 
one half of the mind with chimerical dreams, but leaves the other 
half confusedly alive to a waking sense of surrounding objects. 
While in this state, almost unable himself to decide whother he 
was asleep or awake, he saw a female figure enter by a concealed 
door. Starting up from his couch, he breathlessly watched until 
the intruder entered a zone of moonlight which streamed across 
the floor, and then sprang to his feet. There could be no mistak- 
ing the form and features of Juliette, but she, placing her tiny 
hand upon his mouth, checked his utterance. 

“ Hush |” she whispered, in a tremulous voice, “and follow me.” 

Imprinting an ardent kiss upon the hand so fairly presented ere 
it could be withdrawn, Egbert followed his guide through the side 
door, which led into a conservatory, and from thenee they went 
into the garden. Traversing its broad parterres, they almost 
encountered a party of promenaders, who had left the dinner-table 
to smoke in the open air, Luckily there was a large clump of 
lilac-bushes near by, behind whieh Juliette dragged her companion 
with almost superhuman energy, and where they were perfectly 


concealed from observation. ‘Ths promenaders were Gencral 
Packenham and Teal, with the aids of the former, who was evi- 
dently unfolding his plans to the tory. As they approached the 
concealed couple, Teal’s eyes gleamed in the moonlight with a 
malicious glare, and he remarked : 

“ Yes, there is no need of waiting for reinforcements, for these 
Kentuckians will run like sheep. Never fear that your men will 
find your watchword, ‘ beauty and booty,’ no idle watchword, and 
we, general, will take the lands. As for—” 

No more was heard, and when the group had passed out of 
hearing, Juliette whispered, “Come!” Meeting no farther inter- 
ruption, they gained the negro quarters, where old Cato stood 
holding two saddle horses. 

“Mount,” said Juliette, “and hasten to the city. Cato knows 
the cross-roads, and I pray you may arrive safely.” 

“But you, Juliette. Dear Juliette, can you not—” 

“Drive back the British,” interrupted the noble-hearted girl, 
“and then we will resume this conversation. Adieu!” Then 
turning, she returned to her house with a firm step, although there 
was a dewy brightness in her full eyes, and her heart beat high 
with joy. Not many hours afver Livingston made a report of his 
adventure to General Jackson. 

“ Beauty and booty, eh!” growled the energetic soldier. “I 
have promised to keep these Britishers from New Orleans, and by 
the Eternal they shall not come here, though some of these misera 
do not deserve any defence.” 

Need we narrate the preparations for the deadly struggle of the 
eighth of January! In vain did the flower of the British army 
approach the low breastwork, along the top of which a deadly 
fusilade was poured from the heavy Kentucky rifles. Battalion 
after battalion of infantry fell by the fire of the sharpshooters. 
Nobly did General Jackson and his heroic phalanx sustain the 
honor of the starry flag beneath which they fought, and the cres- 
cent was well defended. “ Lieutenant Egbert Livingston,” said 
the stern hero, in his report to the president, “not only distin- 
guished himself by the constant fire which he kept up from his 
battery, but was among the foremost in pursuing the fugitives.” 

Juliette, in the vicinity of the contest, had been the victim of 
intense excitement. At length Cato brought the welcome tidings 
that the English had been defeated, and in a few moments a party 
of horsemen rode up before the house. As they dismounted, she 
recognized in the leader the detested Teal, and scarcely could she 
lock her door, ere he knocked at it, demanding admittance. Ju- 
liette made no reply, but sank on her knees in mate agony, 
placing her trust in a heavenly power. 

Soon other footsteps were heard in the hall, and then, after a 
brief scuffle, the well-known voice of Egbert Livingston requested 
admitiance. Rising from her knees, Juliette staggered to the 
door, unlocked it, and was caught in the arms of her lover, whose 

joy was checked when he saw the ghastly pallor of her cheek. 
But soon her smiles returned, and when she saw Teal and his 
gang carricd to General Jackson’s head-quaiters, her fears were 
banished, and she felt her hidden heart-strings vibrate with joy us 
he told his love. 

Peace was proclaimed, and Egbert Livingston was honorably 
discharged from the military service. But a few days later he 
headed a joyous train which entered the old cathedral, the bells 
ringing their merriest peals, and loud chants of praise sweeping in 
triumphant melody to heaven. The flower of the victorious army 
graced the ceremony, and Juliette, before the nuptial altar, was 
the object of undisguised admiration. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Cuarces Dickens’s Works. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 


We have for some time bern designing to call attention to P+ terson's ad- 
mirable illustrated edi*ion of Dickens's works, which has now reached tweive 
volumes. The form is 8vo., and they are printed in doubte columns, in fine 
la-ge type, on good paper and strongly and handsomely bound We cannot 
concelve of a more acceptable literary gift fur Christmas or New Year. It is 
impossible not to like Dickens. Sydney Smith tried hard, but confes-ed him- 
self conquered. Dickens, with all his humor, bis geniality, his playfulness, 
and apparent levity, has a purpose. He isa reformer, and a moral teacher, 
as well in those works the staple cf which is humor, like the “ Pickwick Pa- 
pers,” as in the darker and more tragic portious of his writings—the contin 
scenes of Barnaby Rudge, for instance. His books may be safely placed in 
any hands; and the reading public are under deep obligations to Mr. Peterson 
for having presented them in so cheap, and at the same time so elegant and 
compacta form. We learn with pleasure that this edition meets with a very 
extensive sale. As each new work appears it is printed and published in 
unifora style with the rest. The Christmas stories and sketches of Italy, as 
well as the novels, are included in this set. 


Juno Currornp. A Tale by a Lady. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 

12mo. pp 408. 

Time was when a lady author was a rara avis—now authorerses outnumber 
the sterner sex, and almost ‘push us from our stools " = ee 
the story | before us be a debutante, she is a brilliant one. Her narrative 

and ds in well drawn characters. cadiaseincene 
laid in our own city. For sale by Tickaor & Fields. 


Tue Misric, orace Poems. By James Baier, author of Festus.’’ 
Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 
The author's name will give this volume currency, and secure it a respect- 
ful attention. The London critics have pronounced it a 80, ttisa 
puzzle well worth studying. The tending poem © of 


Mus:c.—Geo. P_ Reed & Co., 13 soement, Street, Boston, have recently pub- 
lished the ** Village Bella, 9 ballad; * Dearest Spot on Earth,” as sung 
by Adelaide Phillips, the ‘* Pet Bch lune ihe,” by B 
titled the ‘‘ Bouquet,” an admirable collection of vocal music, arranged for the 
use of schools, by L. H. Southard and George W. Pratt. 


Tux Diwcarpep Davonter. By Miss Exma D. E. N. Philadel- 
phia: ‘I. B. Peterson. 1865. l2mo. pp. 412. 
This is one of bd best, as well as one of the most pepuies of Mrs. aan 
worth’s stories. This lady seems to possess inexhaustible 
of her stories is replete with interest. aud bas the power +f ping an old. 
ing the attention of the reader enchalned throughout. of tanident, and 
full of Sm portraits, the ‘* Discardea Daughter” takes rank with the very 
modern fictions, interest and vigor. 


Poems or Home anp By Bavagp Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1865. 18mo. pp. 252. 


In this dainty volume we have the ee Taylor's “* Book of Ro- 
mances, Lyrics and Songs,” and ‘Kh Travel,” with a num- 
ber of new ws written salnce the publication of the ‘' Poome of the Orient.” 


ond perusal, while many of them are destined to live. Some of the ballad , 

such, for instance, as the *‘ Fight of the Paso del Mar,” are equal to any in the 
tis ee. ere folahed and welodious, aud sparkle here 
with gome of and 


tovistic is the ehmplietty of 
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BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


399 


SPLENDID PRIZE OFFER! 


SOMETHING REALLY WORTH STRIVING FOR. 


Being resolved to increase the present unequalied edition of “‘ Ballou’s Pic- 
torial Drawing-Room Companion” to the number of 


150,000 


copies weekly, the proprietor has determined to send abroad through the Union 
the following inducement for post-masters and other energetic and industrious 
persons, male or female, to obtain and sead to us clubs for our illustrated 
journal. For this purpose, 


TWELVE ELEGANT AND RICH PRIZES 


are offered, and will be faithfully awarded as agreed herein—a purpose which 
shall be personally,carried out by the proprietor who pledges himself to its 
impartial and honest execution. The intrinsic value of the prizes is over 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 


80 arranged as to be divided among the individuals who shall forward to us the 
twelve largest clubs of subscribers for the ‘‘ Pictorial ” betweon the Ist of De- 
cember, 1855, and the Ist of February, 1856, being a period of about sixty days. 
When it is remembered that the agent has to work with, not only the most 
attractive, but positively 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


it will be realized how easily subscriptions can be procured any where. 


Ballou’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion 


is now in its ninth volume, volume tenth commencing on the Ist of January, 
1856. It is the only illustrated paper of its class in America, and the pioneer 
of illustrated papers on this side the Atlantic. It is elegantly printed on the 
finest of satin surfaced paper, containing sixteen super royal pages in each 
number, with an average of twenty illuctrations weekly! These engravings 
are large and artistic in execution, embracing every current topic of interest, 
including rural scenery, maritimg matters, architecture, noted localities all 
over this country and Europe, likenesses of eminent characters, male and fe- 
male, at home and abroad, processions, celebrations, natural history, battles, 
frtifications, and, in short, every theme of general interest, forming an elegant 


ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Besides the illustrations, it contains eight or more super royal pages of original 
sketches of adventure, tales, poems, biographies and choice miscellaneous 
reading (no advertisements will be admitted), altogether forming a delightful 
weekly visitor to the home circle, and making two elegant volumes each year 
for binding, of 416 pages, with about one thousand splendid engravings. 

We shall commence the new vol of the ‘* Pictorial,’ as above, with what 
we unhesitatingly pronounce to be the best novellette we have ever printed. 
It is the first story we have ever published without & ing who the author 
ts! This work needs no name to make it popular. For intricacy of plot, deli- 
cacy of description, pathos, delineation of human nature, dissection of the 
motives of daring men, the tenderness of the female heart, and the power of 
secret motives, this story will stand unrivalled. It is entitled: 


THE CONTRABANDIST: 


THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


We rhall fully illustrate this remarkable story, and our readers may confi- 
dently expect to be deeply entertained and interested in its weekly perusal. 
We are resolved the coming volume shall be the best we have ever yet issued. 


To the person who sends us the first largest club, we will present an 
elegant first class Piano Forts, rosewood case, of the best Boston work- 
mansbip, werranted fn all respects. Value ..... 

To the person who sends us the second largest club, we will present a su- 
Laver Wartca, wita a rich gold chain, seals and 

ey, new and warranted perfect in all respects. Value. ............. 

To the person who sends us the third club, we will present s libra- 

of Ons Hunpaep Bound Votomes of new and valuable books, embra- 
ng biographies, histories, novels, records of travel, etc. 

To the person who sends us the fowrth t club, we will present a su- 
perb Evotisn Gon, silver mounted, with shot and 
powder pouch, game bag and fixtures. a reliable weapon. Vaiue...... 

rson who sends us the /i/th largest club, we will present a La- 
py’s Gotp Warton, new, elegantly set in gold, with a rich enamel 
back. best Geneva workmanship, and warranted. Value............. 

To the person who sends us the sixth largest club, we will preseut a supe- 
rior Exo.isea Sitver Lever Wartcu, new, and warranted in all respects 
a perfect instrument and timekeeper. Ubwcasneaedansaioneines 

To the person who sends us the seventh largest club, we will present an 
elegant American Kircs, silver mounted. new, and of the best make, 
with powder. flask and fixtures—a superb weapon. Value............ 

To the person who sends us the eighth largest club, we will present a fine 
Ripine Sappie and Batpis made to our own order, of the best English 
stock, by William Holmes, 21 Tremont Row, Boston, with curb and 

To the person who shal! send us ninth largest club. we will present a 
richly ught Puree, guitable for a gentleman or lady, and containing 
thirty GOLD Value. 

To the person who shall reod us the tenth largest club, we will present an 
Sitven Watod. a new and perfect timekeeper, and in all re- 
spects suitable for a young lad or miss attending school. Value...... 

To the person who s' send us the eleventh largest club, we will _—- 
a fine heavy Gotp Ssat Mina, elaborately wrought, aud with the initials 
of the person who wins it cut a the stone. Val 

To the person who shall send us the twel/th largest club, we will present 
five large and beautiful Sree. Exoravines, each one exhibiting some 
interesting scene, framed in gilt, parlor ornaments. Value........... » 18 


Every prize offered is new, just from the manufacturers, and may be seen at 
any hour of the day, by calling at our publication office. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


. 
lv “ “ “ 


sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate shall receive the 
. All who exert are sure of remuneration, 
us A/ty subscribers, shall receive the eight volumes com- 
* elegantly and uul bound in full gilt, with il- 
ustrated pe ym oe and indexes, containing ten thousand tine illustra- 


which is sixteen dollars. 
panied by the ree should be 


of the person sending until yes boy 1, 1866 
at the entire club should be from one town ; we will send 
¢ office, but all subscriptions must come 


The result will be duly published, and indisputable evidence of the receipt 
of each » by the successful parties, will be given. 
San ple copies of the paper furn’ 


BALLOU. and Propristor 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield 8us., Boston, Mass. ‘ 

In writing lotters, please be careful to write name of post-offlee and 
Also, write individual names 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The amount required for the support of the Philadelphia public 
schools during the coming year is $596,609. 

The liquor law passed by the legislature of New Brunswick has 
not received the royal sauction, and probably never will. 

The clergymen of Montpelier have been invited to act in rota- 
tion as chaplains of the Vermont House of Representatives. 

At Buffalo, N. Y., recently, Charles Patterson, convicted of 
robbing the mails, was sentenced to ten years imprisonment in the 
state prison. 

Dr. H. P. Bostwick, of Bridgeport, Conn., has received and 
accepted an appointment under the Rassian government as sur- 
geon. He is to be stationed at Odessa. 

The St. Louis Democrat publishes a complete list of the vic- 
tims and sufferers by the disaster on the Pacific Railroad. The 
dead are 30 and the wounded 70—in all, 100. 

Mr. E. K. Collins and Mrs. Wm. B. Astor are among the late 
converts to spiritualism, in New York. The former imagines he 
has communications very often from his family lost on the Arctic. 


The citizens of Chicago talk of having a tunnel constructed 
under the ae River, connecting north and south Chicago by 
an uninterrupted means of communication. 

A city broker, famous for his shrewdness, took a trip by rail- 
road, the other day, and sat down at the end of the train, “‘ be- 
cause,”’ said he, ‘‘ the use of the money is worth something while 
the conductor is coming through the cars.” 

A Mr. Roming, of Lafayette, Indiana, obtained a verdict of 
$11,000 in that city, lately, against the New Albany and Salem 
Railroad Company, for running its road through his land and in- 
jaring some city lots. 

A pure piece of nickel and cobalt ore, worth $1000, was taken 
out of the cobalt mine, near Middletown, Conn., a few days since. 
It is said to be worth more than any mass of these ores ever be- 
fore taken out of a mine in the worid at one time. 

The Canada mail was recently robbed at Paris, C. W., of quite 
a large amount of money and letters. It is sapposed to have con- 
tained fully $25,000. The postmaster-general of the province 
offers $2000 reward for the robber. 

The Muscatine, Iowa, Enquirer says that the railroad hands, 
working on the bluff at the foot of the city, are rolling out car 
load after car load of iron ore—the genuine building 
up the grade with it. It lies in a hage mass near the surface of 
the blutf, and apparently in inexhaustible quantities. 

A woman, aged 115 years, has just died at Oravitza. She has 

reserved her vision almost unimpaired, and all her teeth. Her 


usband, who died three years ago, had reached the same age of | 


herself, and both sank at last under the burden of old age alone, 
for neither of them had ever been ill. 


The Pittsburg Post tells of a family, consisting of a husband, a 
wife, and three children, who left Pittsbarg last spring for Iowa. 
Lately the father returned, having, in the brief time elapsed, buried 
his wife and all his children, who had died in their western home 
of typhoid fever. 

An auctioneer in Detroit, Mich., while lately in the act of knock- 
ing down an article to a purchaser, let the hammer slip from his 
hand, and thus most unexpectedly struck a lady in the crowd, 
knocking her down. He was arrested, and fined $5, the justice 
not allowing an auctioneer to knock down purchasers as well as 
the things they purchase. 

Several instances of the total disappearance of the moon’s disc 
are on recoid. In 1601, according to Kepler, it entirely disap- 
peared. In 1642, not a vestige of the moon could be seen, though 
a telescope, with different magnifying powers, was used for the 

urpose. Also, in 1816, in a total eclipse, it could not be seen 
Senn London, even with the aid of a telescope. ‘The appearance 
of the moon depends greatly upon the condition of the atmos- 
phere. 


It is impossible to — a more striking contrast than is 
presented in the agricultural fairs which are now being held from 
one end of this country to the other, and the scenes which are now 
taking place in Europe. Whilst the principal powers of Europe 
are plunged into a destructive war, whilst they are loaded down 
with debt, and even the earth refuses to yield her increase, peace 
and plenty bless our happy land, and hold high festival in every 
portion of our high domain. 


A correspondent of the Salem Register states that there is in 
Upper Beverly, -, an ancient mansion, which is not only in- 
teresting as having been built 200 years ago, but as being at pre- 
sent the residence of four vencrabie ladics. The ages of these 
ladies are respectively 81, 78, 76 and 75 years. Three of them 
are sisters, and were born in the house, and the other is a sister-in- 
law. They all enjoy good health, and work daily at shoe-binding 
and tailoring. 

Mr. Thomson, at Napa Valley, California, has upon his ranch 
a peach orchard half a mile square. trees are set twenty-four 
feet apart, in straight lines, and between the trees, equi distant, are 
planted apple and pear trees. Another enclosure has 5000 grape 
vines, set out in uniform order, and all bearing fruit. He has also 
many smail vineyards, with every variety of foreign fruit, besides 
ies and currants in end- 

variety. He has over 600 acres in fruit. 

In some of our city churches, the difficult maneuvre of filing in 
and out of the bears to admit ladies to the inside seats, has been 
abandoned, and it is found that the ladies are just as comfortable, 
and behave with as much propriety, while seated promiscuously 
with the other sex, as they would at home or ia a social party. 
The custom of separating the sexes in churches is a relic from the 
old days, when the women took one side and the men the other of 
the “ broad aisle.” ; 

The Moravian manner of administering the sacrament is some- 
what peculiar, The service is opened by si verses, of dither. 
ent tunes and metres, then prayer, After this, the congregation 
rising, a verse is sung, during which time all the individual mem- 
bers present impart to those next to them the kiss of absolution, 
in oon of mutual forgiveness and reconciliation, in accordance 


with the eporate injunction, “ Salute one another with an holy 
kisa.” ‘Then the bread is consecrated by the ing minister, 
who is dressed in a white surplice, and the distribution follows. 


The Vincennes Gazette states that an officer in that place re- 
contly went with a search warrant to look for some stolen goods, 
were eventually found in the posession of a bouncing ser 
van . Among other things was a fine worked collar, which 
the girl put in her mouth and “shut down on it.” The ofticer, 
determined not to bé foiled in this way, run his finger in the girl’s 
mouth in order to pull out the collar, when she opened, and tak- 
ing his finger between her teeth, crushed it almost to a jelly, The 
otticor, not a the trap, jorked out his tinger, and the girl swal- 
lowed the collar 


Foreign Ttems. 


Unfriendly relations are arising between the governments of 
Great Britain and Spain. 

Sir Colin Campbell, taking offence at the appointment of Gen. 
Codrington, has asked leave to return to England. 

In the Crimea the armies are engaged in building huts for the 
winter, with occasional military , and exchange of long 
shots with Cossack picquets. 

The American steam tug Confucias has been purchased by 
the Chinese government for $90,000, payable in six monthly in- 
stalments. 

It is said that the Sultan will visit Paris and London in the 
spring of next year, having made his intention to that effect 
known to the grand vizier and principal ministers. 

The total number of Italian theatres amount to 117, of which 
95 are in Italy, and the remaining 22 are seattered over the glohe. 
By far the greatest number of these theatres are exclusively dedi- 
cated to operatic performances. 

The grand opera at Paris is in a dilemma; some of its bright- 
est ornaments—Mdmes. Alboni and Cruvelli, and M. Roger—in- 
tend leaving Paris about the end of , and the director 
knows not what substitutes to obtain. 

The burial-vault in which the body of Rabens lies, at the church 
of St. Jacques, at Antwerp, was opened recently, and a few per- 
sonages of distinction were admitted to view the monument erect- 
ed over the remains of the celebrated painter. 

The English bankers, Strahan, Paul and Bates, who sometime 
since failed for an enormous amount, have been convicted of gross 
fraud and were sentenced to fourteen years transportation, the 
heaviest infliction provided in the statute. They are to be sent to 
Gibraltar to work with the ordinary convict gang at that station. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... A great writer is a martyr who will never die.— Balzac. 

---. Areal spirit should neither court neglect, nor dread to 
bear it.— Byron. 

.... The world is an excellent judge in general, but a very 
bad one in particular.— (/reville. 

.++. Those reduced to live on the alms of genius, are the first 
to deny its existence.— F'use/i. 

..-. Canthere be any greater dotage in the world than for one 
to guide and direct his courses by the sound of a bell, and not by 
his own judgment and discretion ’— Rabelais. 

It is by no means a fact that death is the worst of all 
evils ; when it comes, -it is an alleviation to mortals who are worn 


| out with sufferings.— Metastasio. 


ooee B ing generally, no man appears great to his contem- 
poraries, for the same reason that no man is great to his servants 
—both know too mach of him.—(olton. 

.-.. Every newspaper is a shop where words are sold to the 
of the color that suits their fancy. A newspaper is no 

onger written to enlighten, but to flatter the public sentiment.— 
Balzac. 

.... Discernment is a power of the understanding in which few 
excel. Is not that owing to its connection with impartiality and 
truth? for are not prejudice and partiality blind '—Grerilie. 

.... The finer a book is the less chance it has of a sale. Every 
superior man rises above the masses. His success, therefore, is 
in the direct ratio of the time necessary to appreciate his work. 
No bookseller is willing to wait.—Ba/zur. 


Joker’s Budget. 


A little ene, after undergoing the di le operation of vac- 
cination, exclaimed, “‘ Now I wont have to be baptized, will 1’ 

Said John Randolph— Any upstart can build a fine house, but 
he cannot build the old oaks.” 

If you wish to recollect a man’s name, go seeurity for his house 
rent. For keeping your memory fresh there is nothing like it. 

Dobbs says that beauties generally die old maids. They set 
such a value on themselves that they don’t find a purchaser till 
the market is closed. 

If your neighbor asks the loan of five dollars of you, tell him 
you were not present, but if he will pass on to Jones or Smith he 
will ascertain exactly the whole particulars of the accident. 

An old lady whose son was about to proceed to the Black Sea, 
among her parting admonitions, gave him strict injunctiong not to 
bathe in that sea, for she did not want to see him come back a 
“ nigger.” 

A. F. Leonard, editor of the Norfolk Argus, being nominated 
by “ Many Voters,” as a suitable to represent that city in 
the Legislature, declines the in honor, Socones “he wants 
to get to heaven !” 

Anexchange thinks it rather embarrassing to lif your hat to a 
lady in the street, for the sake of politeness, and let a couple of 
dirty collars roll out upon the sidewalk. Dandies will please take 
notice. 

When Clarke, the traveller, asked in Sweden, what became of a 
woman who fell into the shaft of an iron mine, that he visited— 
“ Became of her?” said the man to whom he put the ques- 
tion, striking his hand forcibly upon his thigh, “she became a 
pan-cake !” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

An t, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
writtem expresaly for the paper. In tics, and on all sectarian questions, it 
is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPSR FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home cirele. 

lt contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possidle am unt of intelligence. No i are 
admitted to the paper, thus udbering the entiro sheet. which is of Tas NM .MMOTI 
1x, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. Aa wurivalledt 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged. and every departunens is wader 


th) most finished and perfect syatem thas experience can forming an 
iginal paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds of any other 
paper in the Union, with the exception of “ Bar.ou’s Picroaial.” 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person ening sudscriders af the last rate, shall receive the 
sevemteentA copy gratis. 


Qne copy Tus Five oF ova Union, and one copy of Baiou’s PictoRial, 
$4 per annum. Published every by M.&. BALLOU 
Corner of and Sts., Boetow, Nase. 


h 
—OR,— . 
THE PRIZES! 
It is very impor ‘ 
sent to us an fast 
number of papers to meet the demand, Therefore, as soon as ten or 4 dosen 
subscribers have been obtalned, the person who has procured the club can for- | 
ward them with the money, aud he or she oan then add to the club any num- 
ber of names, at the same rate. and thev will be | 
rough the same agent,in order to be counted to his or her credit.—This | a 
prize offer cannot be applied to any regular wholesale agent of our paper. The | : 
| 


| 
+, 
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3 400 BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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